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STEPS TOWARD A COMPREHENSIVE 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING SYSTEM 



THURSDAY, MARCH 3» 1984 

HousK OF Representativ es, 
Employment, Housing, and Aviation Subcommittee 

OF THE Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
2247, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Collin C. Peterson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Colfih C. Peterson, William H. Zehff, 
Jr.. and Christopher Shays. 

Also present: Joy R. Simonson, professional staff member; June 
Saxton, clerk; and Joseph H. McHug^, minority professional staff. 
Committee on Government Operations. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN PETERSON 

Mr. Peterson. Today we're going to start examining moving to- 
ward a comprehensive employment training system. As everybody 
knows, the Department of Labor has got some initiatives coming 
and we have some folks from the GAO who have been studying 
this, and some other people that have some ideas. So vyo welcome 
them here today, and we expect this will be the start of a number 
of hearings that we will be looking at as we go along. 

It's an understatement to say that there are migor problems with 
the Nation's employment and lob training programs. Almost 1 year 
ago the subcommittee held a hearing to examine some of the Job 
Training Partnership Act proerams. At that time we heard serious 
criticisms concerning tiie effectiveness and accomplishments of 
these programs for the disadvantaged from the General Accounting 
Office; and also die Labor Department inspector general, and oth- 
ers. Althoui^ there were minimal gains for some groups, most par- 
ticipants remained in poverty; youth, in particular, did not benefit 
much at all. 

Last October we held a hearing on the Trade Aqiustment Assist- 
ance Act, which is intended to assist workers displaced 1^ foreign 
importa, and a new TAA "bridge** program for those displaced as 
a result of the North American Free Trade Agreement Again we 
heard criticisms of these Labor Department programs. The inspec- 
tor general at that time reported that only 1 TAA participant out 
of 10 obtained a training-related job which paid as much as 80 per- 
cent of Uieir former wages. 

Today we will take a Droader look at the governments ineffective 
employment and training efforto. Vice President Gore's report of 

(1) 
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the National Performance Review states that: "'Our nation's eco- 
nomic (iiture depends on the quality of our work force * It also stt^t 
that our system for developing a mgh <iuality work force is *%mSty 
fragmented*'' 

- One of toda/s witnesses describes the Federal system as ''a col- 
lection of programs developed by various congressional committees 
in response to particular needs of specific groups of people." Indeed, 
with over ISO progiams operated hy 14 Federal agendas and 
spending about $25 trillion a year, I think we can all say that this 
is a crazy ouilt 

Among the many issues before us as we consider whether and * 
how to reinvent employment and training proerams is the fun- 
damental qpiestion: Do we know what wons? what payoff are we 

fetting from the billions we pour into the scores of progr^nut in 
undreds of communities? I was dismayed to read the GAO state- * 
ments about the absence of information on outcomes for partici- 
pants in federallv funded programs* I believe that we need to know 
who eets jobs, aoes the training received relate to those jobs ob- 
tained, and what percentage leaves the welfare rolls? 

Now, not to be totally negative, there are some success stories. 
The Labor Department showcased a number of them at a recent 
program attended by the President But we must have more than 
scattered anecdotal data if we plan to replicate such programs on 
a wide basis. Why should we consolidate programs which may not 
be effectively helping their ''customers," the job seekers? It seems 
like we're tiying to combine three lemons and out of that produce 
a fruit salad. 

Our witnesses today will spell out the dimensions of the current 
fragmentation. The problems which this fragmentation presents to 
job seekers, to employers, to State and local governments, and serv- 
ice providers, and to us as taxpayers are too numerous to list They 
have been noted and deplored over many years by public and pri- 
vate sector oresnixations and experts, but solutions have not yet 
been found to these problems. 

We are delighted today to have witnesses fr^m several States 
who can tell us not only about the difficulties caused 1^ tfie mid- 
tiplicity of Federal profirams, but about steps that they are taking 
to overcome the nurales. We look forward especially to rec- 
ommendations from both the GAO and the State representatives 
for steps which the Federal Government should undertidce. 

Four weeks ago we invited Douglas Ross, Labor^s Assistant Sec- « 
retary for Employment and Training, to participate in this hearing 
and discuss how the administration's new Reemployment Act, a 
plan for combining six dislocated worker programs, meets the cri- 
teria that GAO is presenting here today. The GAO statement was • 
available to Mr. Ross last nriday^ yet he has declined to appear 
today at this hearing, all^^ly because he didn't have enoun^ time 
to analyse it. I guess I am surprised and disappointed that he could 
not provide the administration's perspective on this important 
issue. Rest assured, we will get him up here some other time to tell 
us what their point of view is. 

We know firom the media that the Reemployment Act will pro- 
pose consolidation of some Labor Department programs and some 
form of one-stop career centers for dislocated workers. However, we 
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are looking more broadly at the need for effectiv€j;ovemmentii^^ 
structure of work force development programs* The subcommittee 
anticipates exploring at a future heanne the questions of how ade- 
quate the steps tihat are being proposed are, and what next steps 
are planned* . ^, , , 

Finally, I am convinced that improvemente m the emplwment 
and training system must be built on meetii« the needs^ both 
types of customers, the employers as well as the workers* We can- 
not afford to continue supporting an ineffective training nrstem 




ability; at least, I hope It isn't * i r^v 

I concur with the GAO's conclusion that a m^or overhaul of the 
employmmt and training programs is needed* I think clear^jr it is 
overdue, and we welcome their being with us today and their con- 
tinued work in this area* 
prhe opening statement of Mr* Peterson follows:] 
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ovBiiXMa Btxtnuan 

COLLXM C* VBVBMOII^ OUXlkltMi 



Xt is an und«rst%t«Mnt to say that thw ar« major probXeas 
vith tha nation's aspXoyMnt and job training programs. AX»ost a 
ysar ago ths subcoMiittM hsXd a haaring to •xaaina som of the . 
Job Training Partnership Act programs. Us hsard ssrious criticisms 
concsming ths sf fsctivsnsss and accompXishmsnts of thess programs 
for ths disadvantagsd from ths CsnsraX Accounting Of f ics^ ths Labor 
Department Inspector CeneraX, and others. AXthough there were 
minimaX gains for some >^oupe* most particpants refined in 
poverty; youth, in particu'^ar, did not benefit at eXX. 

Last October ve heXd a hearing on the Trade Adjustment Act 
(TAA), Which is intended to assist workers dispXaced by foreign 
imports » and a new TAA "bridge** program for those dispXaced as a 
resuXt of the North American Pree Trade Agreement. Again we heard 
devastating criticisms of these Labor Department programs, the 
inspector generaX reported that onXy one TAA participant out of xo 
obtained a training-reXated job which paid as much as tO% of former 
wages. 

Today we wiXX taXe a broader Xook at the govertuMnt's 
ineffective empXoyment and training efforts. Vice President Gore*s 
Report of the NationaX Performance Review states that: **Our 
nation *s economic future depends on the quaXity of our workforce.** 
Xt aXso says that our system for deveX^ing a high quaXity 
workforce is **badXy fragmented.** One of today *s witnesses 
describes the federaX system as **...a coXXeotion of programs 
deveXoped by various congressionaX committees in response to 
particuXar needs of specific groups of peopXe.** Xndeed, with over 
ISO programs operated by 14 federaX agencies and spending about $25 
biXXion e year, X aee it as a craty guiXt* 

Among the many issuee before ue ae we consider whether and how 
to **reinvent** empXoyment and training programs is the fundamentaX 
guest ion t do we know what works? What payoff are we getting from 
the biXXions we pour into soores of programs in hundreds of 
communities? X wae dismayed to read the GAO statements about the 
absence of information on outcomes for participants in federaXXy 
funded programs* we need to know who gets jobs? Does the training 
received reXate to the jobs obtained? What percentage Xeavee the 
weXfare roXXs? 

Row there ar4 suocees storiee* The Labor Department showcased t 
a number of them et a recent program ettended by the President. 
But we must have more than scattered enecdotaX data if we pXan to 
repXicate such programs wideXy. 
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Why should w* consolidat* programs which may not be 
effect ivaly helping their "cuetomere" , the job-eeeXere? combining 
three lesone will not produce a tasty fruit salad. 

our witnesses today will spell out the appalling dimensions 
of the current fragmentation. The problems which this 
fragmentation presents to job seekers, to employers, to state and 
local governments and service providers, and to us as taxpayers are 
too numerous to list. They have been noted and deplored over many 
years by public and private sector organizations and experts, but 
solutions have not yet been found. 

We are delighted to have witnesses from several states who can 
tell us not only about the difficulties caused by the multiplicity 
of federal programs but about steps they are taking to overcome the 
hurdles. We look forward especially to recommendations from both 
the GAO and the state representatives for steps which the Federal 
Government should undertake. 

Four weeks ago we invited Douglas Ross, Labor's Assistant 
Secretary for Esployment and Training, to participate in this 
hearing and discuss how the administration's new Reemployment Act, 
a plan for combining six dislocated worker programs, meets the 
criteria that GAO is presenting. The GAO statement was available^ 
to Mr. Ross last Friday, yet he declined to appear at the hearing, 
allegedly because he did not have enough time to analyse it. 1 am 
surprised and extremely disappointed that he could not provide the 
administration's perspective on this very important issue. 

We know from the media that the Reemployment Act will propose 
consolidation of some Labor Department programs and s^jme form of 
one*stop career centers for dislocated workers. However, we are 
looking more broadly at the need for an effective government-wide 
structure of workforce development programs. The subcommittee 
anticipates exploring at a future hearing the questions of how 
adequate this step is and what next steps are planned. 

Finally, I am convinced that improvements in the employment 
and training system must be built on meeting the needs of both 
types of »customers"— employers as well as workers. We cannot 
afford to continue supporting an ineffective training system while 
employers maintain that adequately prepared workers are not 
available. Matching the supply of workers with a changing and 
growing demand for them is surely not beyond our ability. 

X concur with the GAO's conclusion that a major overhaul of 
employment and training programs is needed. Clearly, it is 
overdue. 
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Mr* Pbiersor We were going to have Gkivernor Merrill from 
New Hamoshire with us, and he couldn't make it because of the 
weather. He must be «tting a lot of snow up there* Is that why 
you re smiling, Mr. ZelSF? You love it, r^t? 

^yway, ma\^ we can have him some other time. 

With that, ni call on my esteemed ranking member for any 
statement that he might have. 

Mr. Zeuff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you calling 
the hearing and I will jump onto your comment about lemons— i 
hope we're in a position to turn some of these lemons into lemon- 
ade. 

^ I believe that the dialog that is b^on today will add significant 
input as Congress woiks to reform the way in which the Nation 
prepares and retrains American workers. 

raiding effective and meaningful ways to provide job training 
and employment opportunities to our disadvantaged and dislocated 
woriiers is a matter I have devoted a gDod part of my life to. For 
10 years I was a member of the New Hampshire Private IndusUy 
Council, both for CETA and JTPA. My State has been a leading 
voice in efforts to reform our employment and job training pro- 
grams and cfeatmg a one-stop system that is client oriented. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make a fbw points that are more broadly 
discussed in the statement I am submitting for the record. 

Not \onq ago New Hampshire's employment and training pro- 
grams had many of the same problems our Federal system lias 
today. There were almost as many programs as there were people 
m our State— and that^s quite a Iot^-«nd th^ are spread over 26 
different agmdes. Programs were driven by narrow, categorical 
goals, or Federal objectives. There was Uttle coordination, frustra- 
tion levels ran hi^h at all levels, and too much money was chewed 
up in administrative costs. 

In 1987 the New Hampshire Job Training Coordinating Council 
Mnrote a blueprint whidi was nothing short of a complete overhaul 
of the way we managed employment and training. I have induded 
parts of tiiat report, •'A Brk^ter Tomorrow: Recommendations to 
Improve New Hampshire's Employment and Job Training Related 
Services^ for the record. 

Today there are 155 Federal employment and job training pro- 
grams which cost the American taxpayer approximate^ $25 billion 
a year. We will hear today that many of these programs are dupli- 
effidenqr is mired in layera of bureaucracy. 

nurther impeding our efforts at reform is the lack of program 
evaluation, to know what works and what doesn't We in Washing- 
ton will have to roll up our sleeves and do what States like New 
Hamoshire have done, and thatfs going to take a lot of courage. 
And I am disappointed that because of the weather our Governor 
wasnt able to be hera to talk to you about some of the recent 
things they ara doing, as well. 

Ut me close by saying a word about the role of Congress in this 
prcHblem. Congress bean much of the responsibility for the evo- 
lution of the problem. Congressional committees want their new 
programs administered by agencies under their committee's juris- 
diction. That's why we have 150 different programs. And again, 
real reform will not occur in employment and training programs 

10 
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until we» up here— and again, I appreciate your leadership on 
this— get our house in order* As we sit here today, the Ways and 
Means Ck)ninnttee and the Agriculture Committee are separate^ 
debating welfare and fbod stamp program reform* These are two 
huge parts of our Federal training menu* Do you think that these 
committees are actually coordinating their efforts as th^ debate 
these leforms? I. would say to you I doubt if th^ «re. 

So this is why I asked for this hearing, Mr. Chairman. I hope 
that we can supply some useful dialog that cuts across all the com- 
mittees, and certainly in a very nonnartisan way, and I appreciate 
your leadership. I look forward to the testimony today and hope- 
fiilly we can get on with turning lemons into lemonade. 

rthe prepared statement of Mr. Zeliff and the information re- 
ferred to follow:] 
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8t«t«iMnt of ConfTMSMin Bill X^liff 



Eaplzymmnt, Housing, and Aviation Subcomittoo 



March 3, 1994 



Hsaring on Multiplicity of Podoral Ei4>loyMnt and Jol? Training 



Mr. ChairMan, thank you for calling this haaring. X baliava tha 
dialogua that is bagun today will add significant input as Congrass 
vorks to rafont tha vay in vhich our nation praparas and ratrains 
taarican trorkars. 

Finding af factiva and vaaningful ways to provida job training and 
a^loysant opportunitias to our disadvantagad and dislocatad 
workars is a aattar Z hava davotad a good part of »y lifa to. For 
tan yaars, Z was a aasbar of tha Naw Haspshira Privata Industry 
Council, both for CBTA and JTPA. My sUta has baan a laading voica 
in afforts to rafora our aaploysant and job training programs and 
craating a ona stop systaa that is cliant oriantad. 

Not long ago, Nav Haapshira's aaployMnt and training prograas had 
aany of tha saaa problaas our Fadaral systaa doas today. Thara was 
littla coordination aaong tha myriad programs, program diractors 
raalad f roa vaakly diractivas from Mashington, frustration ran high 
aaong casavorkars and cliants, and va vara svai^pad with an 
axplosion of Fadarally aandatad advisory boards. Zn 1987, tha Naw 
Haapshira Job Training Coordinating Council vrota a bluaprint vhich 
was nothing short of coaplata ovarhaul of tha vay va aanagad 
aaployaant and training. 

Tha raport, A Briiyhtar Toaorrowi "Racoaaandations to Zaprova Nav 
Haapshira' s Baployaant and Job Training Ralatad Sarvicas,* is as 
usaful to today's Fadaral dabata as it vas six yaars ago in 
spurring raal rafora in our stata. Z hava includad savaral of its 
significant passagas in ay stataaant today. 

•*Tha &H>loyaant and Training systaa at tha Fadaral laval 
appaars to hava no coaprahansiva stratagy or policy. Tha 
Fadaral govamaant historically sands funds into stata and 
local araas to attack aach yaar's nav hot political problaa 
araas idantifiad by tha aadia and polls. congrassional 
coaaittaas usually raquira satting up a nav organitation to 
adainistar thasa funds and dovaloping a prograa to daal vith 
tha currant crisis. 

Almost all of thasa organisations thus craatad davalop an 
organisation from that day forvard that trias to parpatuata 
itsalf and its adainistrativa structura. This has lad to an 
inafficiant, duplicativa hodga-podga of agancias and prograas 
on tha stata and local laval, oparating indapandantly of aach 
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othttr and producing massive fragmentation of effort* 
Unfortunately, state and local amployaant and training systems 
tend to mirror the national fragmentation from whence they 
wer# spavned* 

Currently, the New Ko^:pshire employment and training system 
stands as a collection of relatively independent, narrowly 
targeted programs. Operated by more than 26 different 
agencies and developed over the course of more than 50 years 
of state and Federal legislation, the programs lack a clear 
common mission or coherent policy framework needed to shajr^ 
i-Jtem as a powerful tool for employment growth* 

As a service system aimed at job seekers and employers, the 
state's programs present a confusing bureaucratic mase of 
entry points and eligibility requirements* As tools for 
dealing with issues of employment and economic development, 
they can be slow and unwieldy* And while most of the vital 
pieces are in place, specific gaps in services remain* 

These programs have numerous policy making and advisory 
boards* They have varied administrative and delivery of 
service mechanisms* They operate with different regulations 
and many distinct Federal, state, and local funding systems* 

All of their planning appears to be done independently in 
response to Federal guidelines, criteria, and time tables* 
There is little coordinated planning evident*** 

As, then-Governor John Sununu said, **States want authority 
and the flexibility to tailor those programs to our specific 
needs*** 

The report concluded, in part: 

**We believe that New Hampshire's education and job training 
programs must be coordinated and structured in order to 
respond to the diverse training needs of state businesses and 
workers* Current programs have developed primarily through 
Federal initiatives that focus services on specific population 
groups, such as welfare recipients, the handicapped, veterans, 
dislocated workers, the economically disadvantaged, and the 
unemployed* 

This fragmented multi-system has resulted in the duplication 
of program services and administrative systems and has created 
a multitude of program restrictions and limitations* 

The system should not be directed by narrow, categorical goals 
or objectives, but rather, it should be driven by the specific 
requirements of private industry and the needs of individual 
workers* It should be client oriented not program oriented*** 
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In Washington, th%r% ar« 155 Padaral «»ployMnt and job training 
prograss which cost tha Asarican taxpayar naarly $25 billion a 
yaar* Ha will haar today that »any of thaaa prograaa ara 
duplicativa and program afficiancy is mirad in layars of 
buraaucracy. Tha rasult, I faar, is that too much monay is chawed 
up paying buraaucrat salarias and navar gats to tha paopla who naad 
training* 

Purthar impeding our efforts at reform is the lack of program 
evaluation to know what works* Much of what we hear that is 
positive is anecdotal and usually the result of dynamic state and 
local leaders who have creatively cut through Federal red tape* 

Let me say a word about the role of Congress in this problem* 
Congress bears such of the responsibility for the evolution of this 
problem* Congressional committees want their new programs 
administered by agencies under their committee's jurisdiction* 
That's why we have 155 programs* Real reform will not occur in 
employment and training programs until we, up here, get our house 
in order* As we sit here today, the Hays and Heans Committee and 
Agriculture aire separately debating Welfare and Food Stamp program 
reform* These are two huge parts of our Federal training menu. Do 
you think these committees are coordinating their efforts at 
reform* I don't* 

This is why X asked for this hearing, Mr* chairman. Z hope we can 
supply some useful dialogue that cuts across all these committees. 
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Forward 

The iieed for an ime|r«ted, lugh quaUty, and coit cir^ 

never been more dear. The quality ofour workforce will be a critical fiunor in det 

nation's economw future* our status as a worid leader* and our standard of Uvin^ 

There IS wide at^eemefit that the curim workforce training sys^ 

orvuiixedtomeetthechatkf«esofthr;fiiture. Seftarate federal programs operate in the absence 
ofanovenirchingpoticyfhunewockt^jat ties them tog Frogramsareddiveredina 
fragmented, duplicative manner leading to job training that too often ftils to meet individual, 
workplace, or economic needs. 

The National Association of Job Training Coordinating Council Chairs believes it is time for a 
change. It is time to organize the collection of existing federal programs into a coherent, cost 
efTecttve, and accountable human resource investment system. It is time to bring down the 
barriers that separate federal programs and to create the mechanisms by which thQT 
brought together into a compithenstve system at the federal, state, and k)ca] levels. 

"Bring Down the Barriers" oiTcrs a policy framework fix accomplisltt^ The 
Chairs Associatioo considers it a starting point fix productive diak)gue leading to a more 
effective and efficient human resource investment ^em for the nation. The Chairs' Assodation 
hu encouraged and provided leadership to this dialogue throughout the devck>pR^ 
recommendations. As the letters endosed from other national organizations with an interest in 
woricforce devdopmem suggest, there is general agrceinem that barriers must be diminated and a 
more coordinated, systemic approach to woricforcedevdopmentestabUshed. It is this broad 
agreement on the need for chwge that offen an opportunity for devdopi^ 
the pathways to change. 

The Nationd Association of StaU Job Training Coordinating Coundl Chairs 
nation's economic fiiture depends on iu success in finding convnon ground ^ 
effective workforce devdopment system can grow. The ChainTAssodatkm welcomes the 
opportuiMty to Adliute the dialogue that such consensus building will require. 



RodoSofranac 
Chair 

National Association of State Job Training 
Coordinating Council Chairs 
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BRING DOWN THE BARRIERS 

Policy Recommendatioiu from the National Association of 
Sttt€ Job Training Coordinating Council Chairs 



latroductloB 

the need ibr a coordinated, imegrated, cost*elfective human resource investment system has 
never been more dear. The workforce, its abilities and capiOHlities, will be one^not the most 
importam-Hlcternunmgftctor in our economic future. And our country's economic fUture wilt be 
synonymous with our niture u a world leader. More importantly, it will determine how well we 
and our children can expect to live in the 9Qt% and beyond. 

Given the critical need for a "world class" human resource investment system, what do we have in 
place today? The system that hu been created at the federal level is little more than a collection 
of programs developed by various congressional committees in responK to particular needs of 
targeted populations. They art programs that provide a wide array of stmuar, often identical 
services. They are programs that in many instances serve the same people. They are programs 
that individuaOy are underfunded but collectively tpend nearly $10 iHllion a year. !n the 6nal 
analysis, thev are programs that for the most part go about their job in a totally independent 
fashion, resulting in a fragmented response to the interrelated needs of the people who need their 
help. The federal progranu that All into this category include the following. 

• Job Training Partnership Act. 

• Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act. 

• Adult Education Act. 

• Jcb Opp<>rtunities and Basic Stdlls Training Title of the Family Support Act. 

• Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assistance Act. 

• Trade Adjustment Assistance Act. 

• Wagner*Peyacr Act. 
Vocational RchabiliUtion Act 

• Food Stamps, Employment and Training Programs. 

• Refiigee Assistance Act. 

• State LMalization Impact Assistance Grants. 

• Stewart McKinncy Homdess Asnstance Act, Employment and Training. 
Title V, The Older Americans Act. 

ProtriHi Rttfommf dattom 

While there is strong sentiment for a total r^ilding of the system firom the ground up, reality 
dictates that every efibrt be made to work with the existing collection of programs to form them 
into a rational, cost-effective, accountable human resource investment ^em. To accomplish 
this, the legal and institutional barriers that have provided reasons for keepiitg these programs 
apart must be brought down. To that end, the Sute Chairs^ Association strongly recommends 
that Congress and the federal government take the fottowing action regarding these programs: 

1 . Develop and require all programs to use a core infbrmation system with uniform terms and 
definitk>ns. Hits core system should at a minimum capture buic demographic 
informatk>n, record services provided, and report outcomes obtained. The system should 
be set up so that all programs share infbrmation and can diminate duplicative data 
collection. (See Attachment A for examples of terms to be considered for 
standardization.) 
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3. Encourif e local juriidictioAi to cttabliih Humtn Resource Investment Boards to oversee 
alt procrams at the local level and be vested with the authority to approve or disapprove 
local plane for federal ftindt. The majority of human resource investment services are 
delivered hy local program pro^^ders, and white the state and local role dilTeri vast^, the 
idea of a private sector/goveniment board at the local level, with the authority to require 
integrated planning and to provide a single point of oversight and accountability, is 
believed to be essential. 

Local elected ofRctals would be chaiged with the re^)onsibility of establishing a private 
sector/government board to fuIfiU this function. Existing PICs mav be used if appropriate, 
but if unable to handle the function, local elected officials would be able to reconstitute a 
more appropriate PIC for this purpose. In order to be successful, PICs or reconstituted 
PICs wiil need to include individuals who have responsibility for or experience and 
expertise with other human resource development programs such as literacy, vocational 
education, skill upgradm^ unemployment insurance, economic development, 
postsecondary student nnanctal aid programs, and so forth. 

The Chairs* Association believes that change to our existing system is critically needed if we are to 
create a worid class workforce. The chaises outlined will provide an opportunity for states and 
local jurisdictions to move aggf^vdy <o pull the existing programs together u one system that 
can address the needs we lace, be accountable, and make the greatest use of the available 
resources. 
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ATTACHMENT A 
SELECTED TERMS TO BE CONSIDERED FOR STANDARDIZATION 

It is understood that the standtrdization of all the tenns listed below may not be feasible initially. 
Inunediate work on common definitions should focus on those terms that affect eligibility 
determination. 



Adult 


Dislocated worker 


Allowable support services 


Displaced homemaker 


Applicant 


Economically disadvantaged 


Assessment 


Educational placement 


At risk 


Educationally disadvantaged 


At-risk youth 


Emancipated youth 


Barrier to employment 


Employability development plan 


Basic employability skills 


Employable 


Basic academic skills 


Employed 


Case closure 


Enrollment 


Case management 


Entered employment 


Characteristics 


Exemplary programs 


OtiTMihin 


Family 


Clients 


Family inconrte 


Competencies 


Follow-up 


Completer 


Foster child 


Confidentiality 


Gross wages 


Coordination 


Handicapped 


Core demographic 


Holding status/period of known activity 


Counseling 


Homeless 


Dependent 


Income disregard 


DiMllowed income 


Individual 



» I 
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ATTACHMENT B 



FISCAL BARRIERS 



CUtCatwrict 

Cost categories vary dramatioUfy from program to prcNuam, making H difficult to manage 
programs ftmdt by multiple aut^rcet. For example, JOBS requires each dollar spent to oe 
ideiwfied with ten or elevto pro-am activities and two diir^^ HPA has three 

specific cost categories: administrttioiL direct tninin| setvices, and training-related and 
sujppoctivt services. Support and administration are defined different^ in ITPA and JOBS. 
EuWAA hu some similar* but tome different, cost cat^ories: administration, support services 
and needs-related payments, retruning, basic a4justment, and rapid response. The Aduh 
Education Act requires state and local matching. AEA state adminittradve expenses tnchide an 
management and supervisory expenditures and expenditures for sute advisocy councils. At the 
local kvcl, 95 percemoftheyrantnwst be spem on aduh education instiuctio^ The 
remaining lUnos may be used for local admmittraiive costs, induding planning, administration, 
evahiation, personnel development, and coordination. Other AEA cost categories at the state 
levdinchideprogranu in pwlic housing, special projects, and teacher inst^ Instructional 
prograntt include local expenditures for client training. The vocational education legislation has 
cat^ories for state administration, state leadership, sex equity, offenders, and single parents and 
displaced homemakers. 



Cost limitations now are defined differently across programs. For example, JTPA Title IIA and 
lie allow up to 20 percent to be spent on administration, and no less than SO percent on direct 
training. Aftematively, JOBS does not have cost limitations, except u th^ impact on matching 
rates; JOBS does have minimum cost levels for target groups. FDWAA hu three cost 
limitations. First, 50 percent of annual SSA expenditures must be on retrsining services. Second, 
end«of*year admuiistrative expenditures «re not to exceed 15 percent of total progrsm year 
expenditures. Finally, there is a cap of 25 percent for support services and needs-related 
paymenu at the state and substate level As of July 1, 1991, there wu a 5 percent cap on sute 
admuiistrative expenses under the Aduh Education Act. Local administrathw costs are equal to 5 
percent* but this amoum is suUect to negotiations with the state educatiottdepartme^ Fundsfor 
the AEA*s state-levet special demonstration projects and teacher training progrems currently are 
p^ged at not less than 1 5 percent of the state grant; of this, two-thirds must be spent on training. 
AEA also contains a 10 percem setaside for institutionalized aduhs and allows the sute to 
determine the setaside for public housing authority prc^pams. The Perldns legislatk» allows 5 
percent or $250,000 for sute administration, whichever is higher, of this amount $60,000 must be 
spent for sex equhy administration. The fetteral funds also must be matched dollar for doUar with 
sute fonds. Both the AEA and Peridns legislation also reouire "maintenance of effort* at the state 
and local levels. States and local agencies must matoi or exceed their expendi^Jres in the 
previous year. 
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National Alliance of Business 



July 2. 1993 



0^tii>tt <x 

taiiii >r «* M< li<ii 



n>ifOii<iiiii c ii|ii i 



Rodo SofrtMC, Chair 

Kitioail AwociMion oC Sttte Job TnUninf Coordinating Councfl Chairs 
do Katioial Oovenon* Aaaociadoa 
Hanof theSlMa 

444 Kottfc CapM Street. Suiie 2S0 
Waihii«loa» D.C. 20001 

Dear Mr. SofinuMc: 

I commwMi you for your wock on the receot policy piper pubUihed by the 
Natioaal Anociitiott of Stale Job Tlniaioc CoocdiaM^ 
"Bring DowK the Barriers.' the goal prowned by the paper of aovhig toward a • 
coonfisaied* ccwpteheaiive woifcforoe devalopBMat lyMaiB for the MichM« Is a goal 
d»NalioMlAfliaMeofBiisfamahass>|ipoctedfbraaHBberoryean. Wsisa 
coaoept bcfag tened ia a wber of stales through eKperiawiti that iaptove service 
de&vecy aaot^ a variety of separate but rslaled pcogrua ahMd at wotfc f oroe 
quality. I believe the experieooe of the staiss win eveatualfy serve to iafom 
rjuloaal potl^. Is dw laiecifli, yottf paper caUs for fodend actios to he^ the states 
creale iniegfaisd wofhforoe devslopaieMt stnle^es with exlsdag prograM. 

As you ktam, d» AlUaDoe loolDed last year at a auabar of stale aaodels u 
weO u experlawiWi is Oreat Britain to distttl tessoas for discrssioa at the stale and 
federal kivels. Our tim, Mce yowi, was to jacrease aoaie ntuw a a tta iwid e to move 
toward effective i n s n a grsneai of educath» aad training services ta partaersMp witfi 
buiineaa. The book ttst resuhed feoni our wocic BuOding a Wochforoe bvestneot 
System for Amrka -* proomea coooepts that ate siaflar to those la your 
organiiatloa's paper. 

I look forward to woridng together on woitcforoe devetopmeat Issues, and I 
eadorsn your elfeft to dtsiewlaais your policy paper "Bring Down the Barrien." 



Siaoecaly, 

WillteR.Kofeefg ^--^ 



New York AvtnM.NW WHhificcM.OCZOOOS'JII? 
2022«9.2Sa6 . F«k 2022S9.I JOi .TDD 202.2Si2977 



dtSTCOPVAVAIUB. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 



PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS 



July"2. 1993 



Mr. Rodo Sofranac 
CiMir 

Natiooal AstocMtion of State Job Training 

Coordioatini Council Chairs 
National Governors' Association 
400 North Capitol SUeet 
Washington, DC 

Dear Mr. Sofranac: 

On behalf of the Board of Directors of the National Association of Private Industiy 
Councib (NAPIQ, I am writing to express our Assoctation's support for your policy paper, 
"Bring Down the Barriers:' We appreciate the many opportunities afforded NAPIC by the 
National Association of SUte Job Training Coordinating Coundl Chain to review and 
comment as this policy paper was developed. Your efforU to forge a consensus among the 
many groups with a significant stake in the future direction of workforce investment policy 
in the United Sutes U to be commended. Because of theK efforts, I am confident that our 
associations, as well as maiqr other organizations and groups, can better work together to 
ensure that our shared vision of an American workforce development system becomes a 
reality. 

NAPIC shares your concern that the United SUtes lacks a coherent workforce development 
system. We believe it is time for a change. It is time to organize the collection of existing 
federal and state programs into a coherent, effective, and accountable human resource 
investment system. As so effectively pointed out in your policy paper, it is time to bring 
down the barriers that Kparate federal programs and to create the mechanisms 1^ which 
training and education programs and services can be brought together into a comprehensive 
tytttm at the federal, sUte, and local levels. 

It is the view of NAPIC that State Job Training Cdordinating Councils and Private Industiy 
Councils must Krve as the foundation for ejqpanded worklbrce developmeit councils. Our 
councils represent both the bustneit stake is public poU^ and the part ^rship which is 
essential between business, labor, education, community organizations, and the public 
sector. We share your endorsement ot local human resource investmeat councils and 



SuNe 800 1201 New YoiK Avenue, N.W.. Washinglon. D.C. 20005 Telephone 202/280-2950 
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THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 



1620 EVE STMHCr. NOVraVOT 
mSHmCIOKUC 30006 
IBIMONI (202) 293-7)30 
MX (102} 293 2)52 



Aha 



May 2C« 1993 



Mr* Rodo Sofranac 
Chair 

National Association of 
8tat« Job Training Coordinating 
Council Chairs 

c/o National Govamors' Association 
Hall of ths Statss 
444 North Capitol Strsat 
Washington, D»C» 20001-1572 

Dsar NT* Sofranac: 

"Bring Down ths Barrisrs," ths policy docuasnt prsparsd 
by your organisation suwMns fsdsral lavsaksrs to givs 
local slsctsd officials ths rssponsibility for 
sstahlishing privats ssctor/public ssctor boards to 
provids intsgratsd planning, ovsrsigbt and accountability 
for all local human rssouros InvsstMnt prograas* 
Bscauss it outlinss a strong rols for local jurisdictions 
and ths local slsctsd officials, Tha U.S. Confsrsncs of 
Mayors strongly supports it* 

Thank you for giving »s a chancs to ravisv your policy 
papsr. 



Sincsrsly, 

QMS Cochran 
tivs Dirsctor 



dESTCOPlTAVAflABLE 
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National Association of State JtPA Liaisons 



Mays. 1993 



Mr. Rodo Sofranac. Chair 

National Association of State Job Training 

Coordinating Council Chain 

c/o National Governors* Association 

444 North Capitol Street, Suite 267 

Washington. DC 20001 



Dear Mr. Sofrinac: 

Thank you for the opportunity to participate in the development of the Chairs* 
A!Uociation*s paper» "Bring Down the Baniers*. The National Association of Sute TTPA 
Liaisons shares your enthusUsm for rnnoving the barriers to coordinating federal 
workforce development proframa and applauds your effbru to articulate both systemic 
and practical ideas for doing 10. In particular, we support the idea of a federal 
instumentality that would be empo w er e d to grant waivers of certain federal laws and 
regulations in order to facilitate program coordination, integration, and experimenution. 

The concepts expressed in "Bring Down the Bartiers,* are a wckome addition to the 
dialogue on creating a coherent national human resource investment system. The National 
Association of State JTPA Liaisons k>oks forward to working with the Chairs* Association 
to move this important goal forward. 




Sincerely, 



Chair 



CMr: n&y O. N'Wm. Extcvthft Dirtct^t, Neve HmtpthtrtM 7Hriniti$ Comcil 



44 OUSmeook M<M Cmewrd. S'H 03301 Mow. 603-22MOO FAX: t03-22$^57 



X'kt CMr: M C Ntw. Dtetttor. MrtA OWOw t> »f t o ymt iit mti Trwhttttg 



ttt S n kmr ^ Awfm. lUkigk. fiC 27404 fkom: 919-733-4383 FAX: 919-733-4923 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR CMPtXIYMENT ^OUCY 
1f22 K StTMt. NW. %uH% 300 
WMhinQten, D.C 2000S 



CtMlnn#n 



June 9, 1993 



Mr. Rodo Soffanac 
Chairman 

National Association of State 

Job Tnuning Coordinatinf Council Chairs 
% Martin Simon 
National Governors' Association 
444 North Capitol Street 
Washington, D.C 20001 

Dear Rodo: 

On behalf of the National Commission for Employment Policy, 1 would like to thank you 
for the opportunity to comment on the SJTCC Chairs Association paper tided "Bring Down the 
Barriers' and your proposal for a Federal Human Resources Investment Board (FHRIB). 

The Commission agrees with you about the need for a core information system with 
uniform terms and definitions. As the Commission noted in iu October 1991 report 
Coonlinating Federal Assistance Programs for the Economically Disadwntaged: 
Recommendations and BaOtground Materials, the problems caused by the multitude of 
regulations, procedures, documentation requizemenu, and terminology have frustrated greatly 
those who administer and imptement public assistance programs at the state and local level. In 
that rqwrt, the Commission reoomntended that the agencies that administer public assistance 
programs develop a common frameworic for streamlining eltgtbility requirements and formulating 
standard definitions and poverty measures. We also offered other recommendations that 
addressed the coordination problems that you raise in your paper. 

Although the Commission believes that your proposed redesign of the FHRIB is an 
improvement over previous versions, the Commission is unable to endorse the creation of a new, 
independent employment and training agency with the authority to grant waivers to existing laws 
and r^ulations. We continue to believe that such activities and authority should remain within 
the domain of the White House or the Executive Office of the President. 

Once again, thank you for the opportunity to comment on your policy paper. 



Sincerely, 




o 
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Efusc.mc. 

2014NodhtidtOfivt 
SgiltlOl 

Phon«/FAX(404)60»>0S9« 



MMMiMMirAOi tm 



lune 22. )99} 

ltod&Sofr«nac.Ctuir 
N«tlOMt Astoditton o( 
Statt }obTr«ininff CDOfdinatini Counca Chain 
cA>NCA 
H«ilo($Utes 
444 Notth Capitol Stft«t 
Washlnctofi. D.C. 20001*1973 





Dear Mr. Sofranac 

This is In itsponse to your request that ENJSC endorse the 'Bi inc Down the BairierT piper 
produced by your orianlutton. 

As has been discussed in your conversations with our Eaecutive Director, Mariaret Brannon. 
we comrnend your Association for taUnt the inudi needed iidtiatlve to developa policy lira 
wod foe creatine a mott coherent human resource investment system. We believe the coordi- 
nation concept put foith In thU paper ii a sound beflnnini. and hope that it will result in even 
deeper chanfes which are r<eeded to truly ledeslcn the entln woiUbict development fnAa- 
structure to better meet the needs of applicants and empfoyers. 

However. 1 can not endorse the paper u currently written. 

Our malor concern is that In Recommendation 3. only HCs are suftested as a possible entity 
for fuiniltnt the role of local Human Resource investment Boards. We believe that if spedAc 
orcanliatlofls are mentioned, other eilstln« empfoyet roups, such as fob SeMoe Employer 
Coundls. should also be sped led u a poeslble entity to assume that function . 

We would also lihe to put forth the cocKcm that If beat elected offidals will be chatted with 
the responsibility of estaUishlnc the private sectoc%ovcfflment board, safefuards should be 
induded to picdudt stronc partisan influences and patron ate systems. 

Our third raasofk for dcdinint to be a coitcner at this time Is that we would want to poll each 
of our state commltteet before an endorsement Is made. 

A«ain. we applaud you fordevclcpinc the concept and for the Initiative to put it before the a«- 
Uonal policy makers. Thank you for your Inviution toorfanlsatlons such as ours which are 
also involved with workforce deve l opm en t Issues, iffurtherconsulutlonanddevclopmentof 
Brinf Down tite Barriers' results from your efforts to date, we would be happy to provide assis* 
Unce and input throuchout the process, 

Thank you. 



Sincerely. 

uary jormwi 
Resident 

£JwlPtX>YEItS' NATIONAL )0B SERVICE COUNQL. Inc. 
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NATIOMAi AStOCIA 


TION Of" $TATf 


NASCOVE 


1102 afMA St« Suilt 21} 
CVfOfiOty.NVM:^ 


COUHCliS ON VOCATI 


ONAi lOUCATION 



Mr. 1t*4o tefranae, rra«i4ant 

llatl«nal Ataoeiatlen of SJTCC CbairtMin* 

»hMAl«, ArltOM ISOlt 

l>«ar t«4o, 

thanH fou (ar taklnf tha tifM *.e Mat with wm, ttlka Kaak and 
a wwhars af tha Arlaona ttata Ceunelt of Vocational Education on 
WodAaaday, Nay Iffl. Our diaeuaalon fointa out tha 
lAfortattca of tha taadarahly of your organisation and tha 
Vati«ttal HaaoeiatlMl of ttato Caundla on Vocational Education 
(MMeOVt). 

t diaauaaad aur laaatinf with tha NMCOVK toard of Oiraetora 
durinf aur raeant annual Mattnf in Uaahmaton O.C. Thay wara 
aioat aUMortlvo of our orfaniaationa davaloylna « ehannal of 
eoMiunieatlan ao that «a can eoordinata our Mlaalona to infrava 
vaeotianal •dueotion and joh trainlnf . 

Tha EAtCOVg Board alao dlacusaad your ra^uaat for an 
andoratf^nt of your p»fr **Srinf down tha tarriara**. Our board 
a»>a^ara hava rood th* payar thoroufhly and do hava aoiM concarn 
with raapMt to Ito eontant. 

fou ara awara, J aiK aura, that NAtOOVt haa baan opyoaod to 
tha era*tlon of tho ttata HutMa Eaaourca Snv«tat«ant Council a 
baeovaa of tha thraat thay poaa to tha Stata Couxtcila on 
Voea'Xlonal tdueotlon. tavorol atataa hava alraady or^anitad a 
**Stttor Council* and havo olininatatf tha Stata Council. Your 
fmfmr ondonnaa tha MfttC in aoction 2, on M9« ^* 

Wa partieularty hava a problom with tha «]lmin«tton of Stata 
CounelU In dtataa wh«ra thft council rwibora ara appotntad by an 
alactad ttata ftoard of Education, ao io tha cas4 in Navad^. tta 
aro not our a how a Oovarnor e^n ovarrida tho ftoard of Education. 




"WET 



lit- ' 



TKBRffJ 

Mtiw*C«AaMicAc Mth-'it *A«|ft' knUTM^ 

CMIlWMM) 
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1. a «i» mniimin My wIMA my, mmyui 

(SHMC). to iiMHIifcii Ibr ifcc 9fteitk pmpm of 

Ttitr-T'nj T7— ^" ^* — 

ffOffMM 10 ac««ft MMh ttportt, fiMliaf i Mi 
rufiMMioiMiiwi Of My U n^mni of tMividual 
coMfiUf tiotftr ofpUotMt Immhm rMoufoc immmmt 

3. wcK iMt iMunuiR • unictur* of Mptntt tuit 
C0MCil$ for A4uh E4uMti«i, for kh Tf«Mlui|. asd for 
VocoUoMl lEducAiiofi ch«f«d wiik iMrittiag the 
ipKifK r«|uiftwMtt of Mch UAtnX act aaaMd la Tiilt 
vn. TW OQineiU atovM OfffMiaa t)M«MlvM iniD ao 
iafenaaitooit naiwock mbokitiataU fi^oitt ftqattad by 
fMlifa) law to tlM eoofiiiiittoii My for aniiailatioA 
lato tlitir taalyiit of n—ii tntf rtpenisf to the 
individMJt aad affncief fo^uod in Title VII. 

> the devtJopocat of • tia|la MUewide mlytit of 
nee4» for aeooonic devalo^nttt. hwaan tesoufce 
aavato^meti. aftd suffott aeiviaae 10 he developed iA • 
collehoreiive effort eaMfi| couaciU Mtvtas the 
Aaadatet of each of the eppbcable federel hvuaen 
lAveeiflMH pfOfftflM ideMifUd in Titie Vn of «ie JOb 
Trttaiai lUfots AaeadHMM of I9f2; 

4 the developaMAt of e MB|le euiawi^ ualysu of Uk 
adequacy aad efiictiviAeee of proftaaie duaeiad toward 
hiuaaa m^\tttt devaloiiiwiu pra|Mtrad throufh e 
eollehoretlve effort amoai couavih eerviag the 
maadatae of each of the explicable federal human 
invaettteat proirami ideftUfted in Title vn of the Job 
TtaiAMi lUfom Amm4mma of \mi 

5. that the la eatb e rehip of the eteie'e co of di aa n oft hody 
he cotyoeed of iadividMateaddraeiiot aoMmm mm 
of a Maia eoiMcil eervkf *a ipadal peofnai tiMae 
WeMtilUd lA the fodanl hMwai i i v i — i epp l iea Vle 
aaei, and lapreeeAiaiive of aaieiociaa deil^Mad m Title 
VOofltoMTiiiaji^lUlMBAMdMMiof xm. 
and iditiioailly thoae dfMcy idaiiiiirtiifi direetly 
laipaaeihla for a p pli eah i a foderal hiwaao raeonrcee pm* 
$nm, nfmmm$ Mr a|a«cy chieft: 

d. loAowitMpoifibta.lheaoordiMUQAhodyihouk] 
davatop a ImmI plaa to AChlave the parpoeet of the 
hody, HpinliHai upoo iha lepom prepared hy the 
Haia OauaaUaia aoaplieAaa «vlih fodanl tew; 



7. aA aAAuel confetaoce he coavenad to which all 
i w h ii t of effected fodaially anAdaiad co«Nietteaad all 
iavolvad Of cAcy ehiefi are iaviiad; aad. 

I. the «aie ooordUMiiOA hody ihould coAeider the 
feUc tag ISSmS whea pieaaiag for eoordtAaiioa; 

e A written cooperative eg reetAent for uee 
with perticipetiAf afcnciet f overninc 
ewhoriiiefr. 

b. A deecnpttofi of ell common periicipant 
toeU (e.^., jobplaeenem, career exploratiOA. 
plaecflMat servicee.; for ell federally euppoctad 
human reioarce developoMAi effone: 

c. A aetcription of current nctivitiek 
ecndoeted re (vdlees cf Aiadiag aovrceU): 

d. Where coaunon joals ettst and profrmm 
ttaadardx ate eiiablishaa. uniform definittoo^ 
of profrem pentcipeni elif ibiliiy ehouiu be 
Med wiMA like source* of fund\ er< eveilehU 
to lerve such pentcipantt. 

e Pcvelopment of e frantinx procc»> wuhm 
the Stete which will fuefentec common 
dictribtttioa of (mat propoeel infonmiton; 

f. A priority for liuidin| of pfOffemt ihet 
demoAnrete operatieae in support ef common 
|oe}f aad the UK o' Auiluple fondint sources. 

t> Development of en cveluetion proce» 
whKh Ihould he ureU to evaluate profmrns 
that have been lerved through the coordiaeiion 
body. 
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Mr. Peterson. Sounds good. Just get the snow out been 

going on long enough* ^ . , 

Mr. Zeuff. We utow how to turn snow into money. Thatrs what 

we do in New Hampshire. If s a new woik ethic. 
Mr. Prterson. Any other members that have statements^ we will 

make them paort of the record without objection. Do vou have a 

more lengthy statement, Mr. Zeliff, that you want to ms!ke? 
Mr. ZSLOT^. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. OK. Well make that part of the record as well. 

Mr. Zeufp. Thank you. ^ , ^ 

Mr. Peterson. Our first panel of witnesses this mommg mcludes 
Clarence C. Crawford, Associate Director of the Human Resources 
Division, Education and Employment Issues of the General Ac- 
counting Office. BTyou want to come forward Mr. Crawford 

And Mr. Rodo Sofranac, who is with the National Association of 
State Job Training Coordinating Councils, and the chair of the Ari- 
zona SJTCC. Mr. Sofranac has gracious^ agreed to substitute for 
Governor Merrill, and he will present some of the recommendations 
of the National Governors' Association as well as the views of the 
National Association of State Job Training Coordinating Councils. 

At this point, without objection, Fd like to put in the record a let- 
ter dated January 26, 1994, from the Governors' Association to 
President Clinton. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The letter follows:] 
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Mr* RcTBRSON* We're looking forward to hearing your testimony. 
As you may be aware, it^s a custom in our Government Operations 
Committee that because the/re investigative hearings that we 
swear in all witnesses so we don't discriminate agamst ai^ of 
them. So if you have no ofcgectioni well do that 

[Witn esses swomj 

Mr. nfSESON. Thank you. be seated. Your written statements 
win be entered in the record in their entiretyt so if you want to 
summarire or hit the hi^ points-^again, welcome to the commit- 
tee. We appreciate you bmng with us. 

STATBMBNT OF CLABBNCB C CHAWFDBQ» A8SOCIA1S DIRBO 
TOKt HEAL1H» EDUCATION, AND HUMAN SBHVICES DIVI- 
SIONt EDUCATION AND BMPLOTMENT ISSUES^ GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE, ACC(»fPANIED BT SIGURD NILSEN, AND 
ROBERT ROGEBSt ASS0CIA1B DIBBCrOBS 

Mr. Crawford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. We are indeed hiq>py to be here today to share with 
you the results of our woik on the fragmented system of employ- 
ment training programs, and to discuss oriefly the aifaninistraticm's 
proposal for consolidating dislocated worker programs. 

rd like to at this time introduce the two people who have accom- 
panied me to the table. Sigurd Nilsen and Robert Rog^. Both of 
these individuals have been responsible for much of our work over 
the past few years in the employment training arena. 

Bv our count there are now at least 154 programs administered 
by 14 departments and agencies, providing about $25 billion in as- 
sistance to out of school youths and adults. IHuning your attention 
to the chart on vour left^ within those 14 departments and agencies 
there are about 35 mqjor offices that administers programs Uiat 
provide employment training assistance. We have provided copies 
of these charts for the members, and the charts can also be found 
in the appenduc of the testimony. 

If you^re having difficulty foUowine the chart, thatfs part of the 
message. Many people are involved in the administration of Uiese 
programs. 

Mr. Pbtbrson. This isn't as bad as Senator Dole's chart about 
the health care system, though. It^s close, but it doesn't win the 
prize. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Crawford. When viewed individually these programs have 
a well-intended purpose. However, the current system is frauriit 
with problems and past efforts to fix the problems have fiuien 
short^which leads us, Mr. Chairman, to believe that the current 
svstem needs to be overhauled and consolidated. A new system 
should be created that is customer oriented and focuses its atten- 
tion on helping workers and empl^ers. 

Let me just quickly hig^lig^t sdme of the problems. They're well- 
documented and they're covered in detail in the testimony. But the 
current system confuses clients, it frustrates employers. There is a 
survey that was done of employers in the State of Washington 
which found that 60 percent or the employers felt that they haa dif- 
ficulty locating qualified workers, and about one-Uiird of those em- 
ployers also felt that the system was too slow to respond to their 
needs. 
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Also we found that the National Governors' Association reported 
that there isn't a strong link between the employment training pro- 
grams and economic development activities m the States. Its nice 
to train people for iobs, but it would be really great to have jobs 
there once the people are trained. ^ • « « 

The programs are difficult for staff to admmister, as well. For ex- 
ample, for the economically disadvantaged there are six stuidards 
to define low income, five definitions of family and household, and 
five methods for computing income* 

All too often the services that people receive are not tailored to 
their needs. Tliere isn't an independent assessment Programs, for 
example, ttiat you're familiar with, the Trade A4justment Assist- 
ance program and the EDWAA program, are a couple of good ex- 
amples. If you end up with Trade A4ju8tment Assistance, more 
than likely, you will get long-term training and very little OJT. If 
you go to EDWAA you are more likely to get OJT and relatively 
few engage in lone-term training. , • , ^ 

Sometimes service providers are the ones doing the assessments, 
and they have a financial stake in steering clients to a particular 
service. And again, there is not always a clear link between pro- 
grams and the labor market to understand and know the needs of 
employers. ^ „ .^v 

On administrative costs— Congressman Zeliflr, we agree with 
you— its difficult to get your arms around just how much of the 
money is going towara administration. We touri *^at administra- 
tive cost guidelines range from 7 to 15 to 20 percer t, with some 
programs apparently not having clear Adelines at aii. 

A couple of migor national commissions looked at the programs 
essentially effecting t}ie economically disadvanta|;ed and concluded 
that eliminating the duplication could result in sioiificant cost sav- 
ings, and those fimds could be used to serve individuals in need. 

Turning your attention to your right, we have a couple of charts 
here that highlight State programs. Now in both instances I want 
to mention ttiat these charts represent States that are attempting 
to rationalize the employment training programs. And this is what 
States face in attempting to administer Federal categorical pro- 
grams. These programs have separate accounting-- — 

Mr. Peterson. 1 think this one here beats Dole's charU. [Lau^i- 
ter.] 

Mr Crawford. But here you have the States of Massachusetts 
and Washington that are attempting to rationalize these programs* 
It's not eavy for them. States have done a lot In the area of ac- 
countabiliW we agree there needs to be a better understanding of 
how well Oie programs are working, whether the programs actually 
make a difference in the lives of individuals. We need to know 
whether people are getting jobs* In some programs, like the JTPA 
program for the economically disadvantaged, we've tended to track 
mnding sources rattier than track individuals, the participants. 

The Trade A4)U8tment Act program doesn't have clearly estab- 
lished program goals* And as we and others have documented, 
these programs are vulnerable to waste, abuse, and mismanage- 

There have been efforts in the past to fix the problem, but they 
tended to be one-time efforts that didn't address the miQor prob- 
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lems, nor did they address all of the programs. In the 19W» we 
S^tSiftT ^^PT^^S^fi ^ 19% we created CETA; in 
'S* i^* Partnerdiip and some impwe- 

stttidwduing terms and reducing barriers to coordination. 

Butjuit m wanting to quote ffom the letter that you mentioned, 
IfcKS^"*vlI'J^.**^' President, it says here that, "^ust as respon- 
sibihty for job trainmg is scattered across numerous federal acen- 
cies, reforms m these programs are proceeding in a piecemeal way 
nwrrors and will add to fragmentation of federal job training 

Restruduring the programs will not be eamr. There are a lot of 
ways to fix Uie program. What we have done, based on our work 
Ifnl^ft rtP'J'A respected researchers and State officials, 

suggests that the new qrstem needs to be customer oriented with 
a couple of m^jor goals— help woikers acquire skill and help em- 
ployers locate qualified candidates. We recognize this will not be 
easy, but we think a system consisting of fewer programs— perhaps 
you could build it around taiget populations. 

And in that rMjard I wanted to briefly talk about the administra- 
tion s proposal fbr dislocated workers and then we could have a 
more mdepth discussion in question and answer. We think it's a 
Step m the nght direction. Prom what weVe seen this preliminary 
RrSfJLT^f?®"" consohdate dislocated worker programs. It seeml 
to eliminate some of the confusion over the difl^rent eligibility re- 
quiremwits. It appears that Uiey are going to insist upon better ac- 
countability and tracking and understandmg of effectiveness. 

But again, there are still questions that remain. It is not clear, 
for example, whether there is going to be independent assessment 
It seems that is what they're implying. We're not sure how the ca- 
'^wi.**"!?" ""^ the one-stop shopping centers will function, 
whether the one-stop shopping centers will become the 155th pro- 
gram, or whether It will, in some way, try to consolidate programs 
at the local level. It's not quite clear. 

♦.iJlf *e time, even if we were to build a system around 
taiget populations we would still have to deal with some of the spe- 
SrlTL- l?l"*2LP.'fP®?® programs, like the employment service. 
We Uimk ttie President's proposal is probably a step in the ririit 
direction. But it canjt be an Isolated step, it has to1)e dealt 35 
in the context of ovemaul of the entire ^stem. 
JrJ!^f^ overhaul the system you have to decide what tar- 
get populations will be served and what services are provided to 
people. Again, It appears tiiat when the President's proposal is pre- 
sented for dislocated workers, the Congress will have an oppor- 
tunity to look at the definition of dislocated workers. You'll Thave 
an opportunity to narrow or to expand the definition. YouH have 
an opportimity to look at the services and make sure these are the 
•emces that you really want to provide. 

The same Wnd of thing would have to happen witii the other 
populations. We thmk the redesien should include or have input 
from the m^or stakeholders, client representatives, employers. 
State and local officials,^ and service providers. Have these stdce- 
holders helped to identify what has worked, and how that can be 
Duilt-in to the new system. 
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Based on our work and the work of others we have identified sev- 
eral principles. We distilled them to just four guiding principles for 
sake of tWs testimony. They are simplicity, tailored services, ad- 
ministrative efficiency, and accountability. ^ , ^ , ^ 

Concerning simplicity, we're saying that the cfystem jhould be 
easy for people to understand— those that are in need or services, 
those that are charged with providing the services, and emplojfers 
who are looking for qualified employees. We feel that the services 
should be tailored to the needs of the individual, these should be 
independent assessment. And we should also understand what em- 
ployers want • , , • , ^ 

On that note let me thank the chairman and ranking member for 
your insight in requesting another GAO study that will look at the 
issue of job matching— where are the people, what kinds of skills 
do they have, what kinds of jobs are coming online, where will the 
jobs be located? _ ^ , ^ , 

On the administrative efficiency we feel that you should have as 
few programs and structures as possible so that the money that is 
being appropriated actually goes to those in need. 

Concerning accountability, we think there should be very clear 

Sals— what are we trying to accomplish? We should make sure 
at the mon^ is not being misappropriated, wasted, or abused. 
We should clearly know what are the desired outcomes we want 
these programs to produce, and we should have periodic reviews to 
determine the effectiveness of the programs. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, again, we are convinced that m^or 
overhaul and consolidation are needed to create a customer-ori- 
ented system that serves workers and employers. We recognize itfs 
not going to be ea»r, it can*t happen overnight. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement, rd like to 
point out tihat you and the ranking member know that weVe pre- 
paring a report that addresses these issues in greater detail and 
that report will be available shortly. 

At this time we*d be happy to answer any questions that you or 
other members of Uie subcommittee may have. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Crawford follows:] 
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SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY BY CLARENCE C. CRAWFORD 
ML1LT1FLE EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAMS 
MAJOR OVERHAUL IS NEEDED 



By our count tt least 154 pio|nms administered by U federal deparunents and ajenctcs provide 
about $25 billion in employment ininint astisunce. Faced with stiff global competition, 
corporate restructuring, and continuing federal budget constraints, the federal government can no 
longer afford to invest in a>system that may waste resources and may not help people better 
compete for jobs. While many agree that change is needed, how to aeate a better system has 
sparked much discussion. 

PROBLEMS INHERENT IN THE CURRENT FRAGMENTED SYSTEM 

When reviewed individually, the more than 150 programs providing employment training 
assistance have weU-iniended purposes. However, collectively the current array of programs "...is 
bewildering and frightening to clients-and even, in some cases confuses the professionals who 
operate the programs." And. too often it does not tailor services to the needs of the unemployed. 
Further, some programs do no( know whether patticipanu obtain jots. Also, there are at least 21 
separate federal and suie committees or councils with inteiprogiam coordination fiwctions. 
Many of these receive federal funding. Finally. "Eliminating duplicate bureaucracies will reduce 
administrative costs, saving money that can be used, instead, for client services." 

PAST EFFORTS TO FK THE SYS1EM HAVE FALLEN SHORT 

As you are weU aware, past efforts to fix the system have fallen short of solving the substantial 
problems. These efforts were usually one-time "fixes' that either did not address all the major 
concerns or did not include all the major programs. The National Performance Review noted 
that, "Government programs accumulate like coral reef»-tbe slow and unplanned accretion of 
tens of thousands of ideas, legislative actions, and adminlstnoive initiatives." 

RESTRUCTURING THE CURRENT ARRAY OF PROGRAMS AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSAL 

We are convinced that a mi^ atiuctuial overhaul and consolidation of employment training 
program! is needed. The result would be to create a customer-driven employment system 
consisting of sifttiOcantly fewer programs. This will not be easy and cannot occur ovemighL 
The AdainistratioQ is beaded in the right directiott with its proposal to consoUdaie programs 
serving dislocated woikeis; however, this consoUdatioQ needs to be part of a larger restructuring 
of employment training programs. 
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Mr Chainnan ami Members of (be Subcommiitee: 



Wc are pleised to be here today to discuss Uic results of our work concerning the fragmenied 
"system" of employment tiaininf protnuns and the Administration's proposaJ' for consolidaiing 
proframs that specifically tarfet dtilocaied woricers. By our count at least IS4 programs 
administered by 14 federal depanments and agencies provide about $25 billioa in employment 
training assistance to out-of-schoot youth and aduitt to enhance their skills or emptoyroent 
oppoctunities. 

This testimony is based on our past and ongoing woit addressing the federal employment 
training system.' u weU u the wocfc of other prominent organizations. Programs included in 
our wock are ihote that are designed to (1) assist the unemployed. (2) create employment, and (3) 
enhance emptoyability. The programs provide services to out-of-school youth and adults not 
earoUed in advanced degree programs. 

Faced with stilT gloUi . ipeiiiioA. corporate restructuring, and coatinuing federal budget 
constraints, the federal gove«iunent can no kwger afford to invest in a system that may waste 
resources and may not help people beder coiapeie for Job*. Whik many agree that changes in 
the employnemtnUAiflg system are needed, how to create a more effective a^ system 
has sparked much diinmioa. 

When reviewed individually, the more than ISO programs providiog employmeai training 
assistance have weU-inteaded puipoaes. However, collectively they create coofusioa and 
frustratioa for their clkais and administrators, hamper the delivery of services tailored to the 
needs of thoee seekiag assistance, and cttate the potential for dupUcattoo of effort and 



•Our analysis is baaed on the February 1. 1994. discussion draft of the •Reemployment Act of 



1994- 



'See appendix 1 for a listing of related OAO products. 
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unnecessary administraiivc cosis. In addiiion. some programs lack basic irackinf anU moniionnj 
sysicms necOcd ;o ensure that assistance is provided efficiently and effecUvcly. 

AS you arc well aware, put efforts to (U the system have fallen short of solving the substantial 
problems. These efforts were usuaUy ooe-Ume "fixes" that either did not address all the major 
concerns nor include all the major programs. As .-^ result, more programs evolve each year, and 
the problems inherent in the :;ys«em loom even lar^. 

We are convinced that a major strucuiral overhaul and consolidation of employment training 
programs is needed. The result would be to create a customer-driven employment system that 
embodies at least four guiding principles-simplicity, tailored services, administrative efficiency, 
and accountabUity. The Administratioo's proposal to consolidate programs serving dislocated 
workers appears to be a good fust step in that proceu. However, some questions ibout the 
specific implementttioa of the proposal remain. 

Cim&ENr SYSTRM ADMINB TRKED BY 14 FEDERAL DEPARTMEKTS 

The United Stties' ability to compete in the international marketplace depends to a great extent 
on the skills of its woiketa. Over the years, the federal govemroenl's commitment to enhancing 
workforce quaUiy has been substantial. Our analysU of the President's propoeed fiscal year 1994 
budget' identified at leau 134 federal programs or funding streams that requested an estimated 
$25 bilUoQ for employment tniaiog aaOstance. (See app. n for a list of the programs and 
funding streams.) 

Most of these programs arc adminicteied by the two agencies typically responsible for enhancing 
worker skilU oc training. The Department of Education U responsible for 60 such programs, and 
the Department of Labor is responsible for 36. However, some programs reside in departments 



'Based priraarUy on the President's proposed budget for fiscal year 1994 dated April S. 1993. 
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thai wiWid not gcntfrtlly he expected to provide employment tnininf assistance. siK'h as the 
United States Depaitmentt of A|ricuHure (USDA). and Houstnf and Urban Development (HL-D». 

()Mr analysis shows that many protnms largei the same client populations. For example, 
veterans are specifically tarfeied by the Ur|est number of programs (1«K whik other ur|et 
Sfoups. such as youth. Native Ameticans. the economically dtsadvanuged. and dislocated 
workers, are also tarieted by several programs. (See app. ni for a list of the target populations.) 
A large number of programs serving the same taiget group is not necessarily a cause for concern, 
but, when these programs provide the same or similar services, it raises questions about 
duplicative administrative structures. 

We also found that progranu targeting the same client populations sometimes have similar goals. 
For example, the nine programs thai speciflcaUy target the economicaUy disadvantaged largely 
have overlapping goats. AU ttine progtama have the goal of enhanckig cUenu' participation in 
the wortibice. and four programt~tiK Labor Depaitmeni's Job IVaioing Paitnership Act (fTPA), 
Health and HumaA Servkc*a lob Opportunities and Basic SIdlto (iCNIS). Agriculture's Fbod 
Stamp Employmeat and Training (EAT), and Housing and Uihan Development's FamUy Setf- 
Sufnciency-^apecifjcaUy mention reducing wetfare dependency u a primary goal 

Given these programs* similar goals, ii is not surprising diey also serve the same constituency.^ 

For exaro^. altiMWgh tite JOBS program wu specifically created to help Aid to Families With 

Dependent Children (AHX:) itcipiettit, Ubor's nPA titte OA piogra 

136.000 AFDC recipienu in 1991. Similariy. the XTPA progiam served more than 100.000 Food 

Stamp recipients in 1991 who were also eligible for tiie Deptitaent of Agriculture's B)od Stamp 

EATprogfaoL 



*ThU is not meant to imply tiiat clienu are receiving tiie same service. like classroom training, 
from two separate programs. 
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Concerns atKMii ovorUppinf programs increase because many of the employmem iraininj 
proj^rams we {(kniitled provide the same categories of services through parallel but separate 
structures. For example, the nine employment training programs that target the economically 
disadvanuged provided 27 different categories of services in five bisic areas: (1) career 
counseling and skills assessment. (2) remedial education. (3) vocational skill ttiining. (4) 
placement assistance, and (5) support services. The n?A title IIA programs offer 24 of those 
services. The JOBS program provides 17 of the sanae services as JTPA. and the Food Sump 
USlT program overlaps with JTPA on 18 services. These three programs account for about 72 
percent of the funding specifically targeted to the economically disadvanuged population. (See 
app. IV for a list of the 27 employment training services.) 

To deliver these services, the federal govemment has created a patchwork of parallel 
administrative stnKtures in 14 departments or independent agencies. Within these departments 
and agencies. 35 interdepartmental offices channel funds to state and local program 
administratofs. (See app. V for a chart of the federal departments and agencies with programs 
that provide employment training assistance.) For example* five different federal departments- 
USDA. Education. HHS. HUD. and Labor-administer the nine programs that target the 
economically disadvantaged, each with iu own set of policies, procedures, and requirements. 
And. each provides staff and incurs costs, both at headquarters and regional locations, to plan and 
monitor these programs. 

At the state and local level, similar oflen parallel administrative structures administer the delivery 
of services. (See app. VI for an orgaoiatiooal chart of employment training programs in the 
sute of Mauachuaettt and app. vn for a similar chart for Washington sttie.) For example, the 
JTPA program funds about 630 service delivery areas (SDAs) to administer the service delivery 
at the local level Also, the JOBS and Food Stamp EAT programs both fund numerous local 
offices, usually using networks of suie and. sometimes, county-run welfare offices to administer 
the delivery of program services. 
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PROBLEMS INHERENT IN THE 
CURRENT FRAGMENTED SYSTEM 

The miny overitpping federal employment uainin| program* create a $y$iem fraught wiih 
problems that confuse and frustrate clients, hamper the delivery of services tailored to the needs 
of their clients, add unnecessary administrative costs, and. at best, raise questions about the 
effectiveness of individual programs, as well as the sysiem as a whole. (See app. Vin for 
commenu on the problems of the current system from other organizations,} 

Clients. Employers, and Administrators 
Often Confiugd and Fniumed 

The current patcbwofk of employment training programs can create confusion for those seeking 
assistance because it hu no clear entry points and no clear path from one program to another. 
Even if people And a local agency, they face a burdensome intake and assessment process that 
likely includes lengthy appUcation forms and prolonged waiu for interviews. 

Employers also experience problems with the fragmented system of employment training 
prognuos. Emptoyers want a system that is easy to tt&cm and provides quaUfied Job candidates. 
Instead, employers must cope with over SO pcogranu that provide job referral and placement 
assistance. Employers also express coocera that job caodidaies oAen lack basic literacy skills as 
well as the technical skills needed to fin their openings. A survey of employers in the sute of 
Washington showed that 60 percent said they had difficulty finding qualified workers, and 31 
percent said employment traioiag piograms were too stow in responding to their need for 
qualified wofkeit.' 

Employers can also be ftustiaied by the disjointed approach to govemroent-sponsoied economic 
development activities. Developing a skilled worker U a hoUow success if no job opportunities 

*The tovestment ia Human Caaitil Study. State of Washington Office of Financial Management. 
December 1990. 
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tfxtst When Ow worker compJeies uaining. At K?asl 25 federal pro|fams offer economic 
development activities to help create full-time permanent jobs for ihc unemployed and the under- 
employed, primarily in economically disifcsscd areas. Unfortunaiely. interaction between federal 
job training and economic development protnms is usually limited. The National Governors 
Association (NGA) found that less than one in four sutes administered major economic 
development and job training programs through the same sute-tevel agency. The NGA also 
found that only one in three sutes jointly planned program policies and activities for these related 
programs, and only one in five sutes had formal liaisons between related agencies. 

Increasingly, program administrators are under orders to coordinate activities and share resources 
to ensure that program participants get needed services. Nevertheless, conflicting eligibility 
defmitions impede local agency efforu to develop case management systems, create common 
intake and assessment procedures, and exchange dau on clienu among programs. As one sute 
administrator commented, '...the aim of case maoagemeot is to access various programs in order 
to deliver the best services possible to the client However, conflicting requiremenu turn 
coordination into a jigsaw puzzle...". 

For example, in determining who is economically disadvantaged, six difleieni standards are used 
to define 'low income" levels, five different definitions for family or household, and five 
complex methods for deteraiining income. 

Income criteria are not the only barriers to client eligibility detennioation and service delivery: 

Programi targeting youth differ in their age limits. Lower age limits for youth ruige from 
1 1 to 16 years of age» while upper limits range from 19 to 27. (See app. DC for a chart of 
lower and upper age differences.) 
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Programs taf|!eiint olUcr workers dilYor in how Uwy Jcfino "olJer"; stjme use a minimum 
oi' SS years while oUiers uso a minimum 60 years. 

Dislocated worker pro|rams differ in their criteria for "job loss." 

A 1991 survey of sute and local proiram administrators recommended standardizin| more than 
80 commonly used terms and definitiont.* Survey lespondentt also recommended standardizing 
many conlUctinf fiscal and administrative requireroeatt as well' For example, another problem 
facing administrators attempcinf to coordinate their proframs is the difference in program 
operaiini cycles. We found that profrares targeted to four |roups~older workers, dislocated 
workers, the economically disadvantaied. and youth-all operate on different annual cycles, which 
hampers the ability of prosram administrators to jointly plan and coordinate their ffytt<^ i*fy (See 
app. X for a chart of different operating cycles used by programs targeting each of the four 
groups.) 

Pfowmmt Freauemlv Do Not Tailo f Attif iw ^ m job Seeker Needs 

Fte Job sednrs to get the most from the asiiaiance provkkd. the services must be taikmd to 
their specific needs. However, some programs may not provMe aU die services needed, or 
setvk^provklefs may sieir Job sedm into ioappropfiMetninli]«icttWtte^ Fbrexample. 
dUIocaied workers aie served by two programs-Ttade AdjusCHM Astiscance CTAA) ^ 
Economic Dtolocaifcw and Wotfccf Adju itmc a t AssiUMWc (BDWAA). Dislocaied workers in 
TAA ace fOtttindy enrolled in loog-itfa classroom tnW^ 



^odciUttie closer coordinaHoa and mow egfectiw itm d n»imm^, i w ffPA ftf^f ndmfntt 
diiecied Ediicatloa. and HHS. ki cooMOtaikM with otfKT i«e«^ 
core set of coosisieady defted dau ele«eais fiv itt federal ««^^ 
programs. 
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(On*). In conirast. dislocated worker* served by EDWAA usually receive shoit-ienn irainins nr 

orr. 

In addition, became local service pcovidcrf. who ace under conuaci wiOi local employmeni 
iraininf programs, often do their own outreach and have t financial stake in directinf clienu lo 
their own pfOfram oc are isolated from one another, little attempt U fcneraUy made to refer 
clienu to other pcograms. As a result, some clientt mty not receive independent asiessmenu to 
determine their needs. Fbr example, many XTPA title HA* site* did noc provide indcpcndem 
assessments, but relied on service providen to make the asiestmeott. This sives these service 
providers the oppoctsnity to selectively sieer pattidpantt to the tnioinf they offer rather than 
refer them to other service providers. 

Another reason protnm padkipantt may not receive assistance tailored to their needs U that 
some service providers do noi have strong links with cmptoycis. Without this information, 
prosram adminittaioa caaoot detenaioe whether thek trnin^ 
patticipuits for work. Ijiw mjAei iiiftf«atk» (t^ 
iiuyte decisions about the types of tninhig th«t would he 1^ 

picticipMttforihekKatJohmaikct* Several fMkial pcof^m support LMI sctivities-includint 
tiiecoUectioA and diaaeniaatioQ of U4I through puhUcMkm However, 
this infocmatiOQ U often difficult for progrMB admiiisiraiors to use because it is 

k)cal labor maikeis. 



*nFA tiife lU proirsm provMt aiaiium to tiM MMOAlctly « 

naiket iitfoimaiioa is dM produced o« a letvlar basis aboirt caplo^^ 
jobs, snd wotfceit. 
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IMtIw Can Add Unnece$s «v AdminUiralive Cmt; 

The amount of money spent on adminisierini employment uaininf pfo|ram$ cannot be readily 
quintirwd. Of the approximately $25 billion proposed for employment uaininf assisunce in 
fiscal year 1994. esUmaies of administrative costs range a$ low a$ 7 percent for some proirams 
to as high as 15 Of 20 percent for others, while other pro|rams do not track administrative costs. 
Both the National Commission for Employment Policy** and the Welfare SirapIifkaUoo and 
Coordination Advisoiy Coromiitee" agree that proranas could realize substantial savings if they 
did not operate independenay and support separate administrative strwctuies. The Welfare 
Simplification Committee reptort concluded. "Eliminatint duplicate buieauciacics wiU reduce 
administrative costs, saving money that can be used, insiead. for client Krvices," 

EUminating separate staffs to adniinisier. monitor, and evaluate programs at the sute and local 
levels could also save resources. For example, to help reduce overiap among programs, some 
state officials have decided that the mK JOBS, and the Food Stamp EAT programs are so 
similar that it would be more efficient to combine the resources from these programs to provide 
client services. In the state of Washington, for example, the human services department contracts 
with the state's employment service department for the administration of its Food Stamp EAT 
program. At the local level Washingion's human servfce agencies refer Food Stamp clients to 
the Stole's employment service ofikes for employment training assistance." 

Special arrangements at the slate or local level to better coordinate Krvices among overlapping 
programs may be more efficient than operating programs separately or in competition with one 

"CWftfinitint Federal Assfttanrf ProtraiM for th e Economiollv nisadvanuted! 
Recommendaiioiit and ««gir|nmnd Miteriti,Y National Commission for Employment Policy 
Washington. D.C, 1991. 

"■Tipig fpf Chtfte; Rcraakinf the Nation'it Wi^lfam SytH rP. Report of the Welfare 
SimpIificaUon and Coofdinatioo Advisory Qwamitiee. WasWngion, D.C. 1993. 

"Massachusetu and South Carolina have also attempted to reorganize agencies or departments lo 
achieve more efficient operations or better coordinated programs. 
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anoihcr. However, such anangcmems can increase ihe overall adminUuauvc com* oi ihe.v; 
programs. For example, wc iilcniilicd 21 separate federal and sute commtwecs or councils Wtih 
responsibilities for inierprotram coordination. Many of these councils operate with federal 
funding, some with their own suffs and expense accounts. However, a recent survey of sute 
officials found that less than half tboutbt that such effortt actually improved coordination." 

The federal |Ovemroent also uses sec-aside proframs and dcroonstfaiioo projects to look for ways 
to enhance coordioatioQ amoAf prosrams. Ihe JTPA Stale Education Coordination and Grants 
profram-with St2 million in funding proposed for fiscal year I994~was desitned, in pan, to 
"...faciliute coocdinatton of educatioa and traininf services.* However, a study by the National 
Commission for Employment Policy reported that the track record of such set-asides in improving 
coordination has been mixed'* 

f\mm f.yla Accountability 

Ajioiher concern with the fra|mented system is that effoctt to monitor protram performance and 
outcomes are difficult became some protrams cannot readily track paiticipaot profress «cross 
proframs, and sooeiimef. wiihia protrama. For example, the TV? A title OA program for 
ecoQomicaUy disadvaaufed adults tracks activity by funding source, rather than be individual 
patticipaAL To gather iofocmatiott oo services received by a client from this one program, 
evaiuators or local administrators would have to tap into as many u four separate daubases. 



"Jennings. Edward T. Jr.. "Building Bridges in the Intergovernmental Arena: Coordinating 
Employment and Training programs in the American States", PuMiC AdminW^tioa Review. Vol. 
54. No. U (l»4). 

'TinTlf*"^"f Ffitirril ^**^m¥y p^^*™ * for the Econi miriyY f?iiid^<**^- 
B fr fflnnrn^rtTIM MMI fty^tTr***^ National Commiaitoii fa Employment Policy. 

Washiogioo. D.C. 1991. 
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FurUwr. ihis docs noi include and infonnaiion on the services ihc individual may have received 
from other proframs.'^ 

Similarly, die TAA program for dislocated workers lacks the ba^ic irackini system needed to. 
ensure that assistance is provided effectively and efficienUy.'* The TAA program has no 
esublished performance goals, thus there is UtUe impetus for suies to track participant progress 
or program performance. Even when sutes collect informaUon on their own, they do not collect 
the same types of information or their definitions are not consistent Without basic information 
on who the program served, the services they received, and how they fared after completing 
training both in the short and long term, no deicrminaUon can be made about how the program is 
performing or what can be done to improve performance. Similarly, the Department of Ubor 
Inspector General and Mathmatica also found that dau on the TAA program were either not 
collected or were inaccurate and inconsistenL 

For rn>A programs, we also found that inadequate federal and sute monitoring has left programs 
vulnerable to waste, abuse and mismanagement" Ffederal oversight has not been directed at 
identifying improper practices or providing reasomible assurance that the program operates in 
accordance with the law. regulations and sound management practices. Rather, federal oversight 
consists primarily of broad policy guidance, limited technical assistance, and minimal scniUny of 
program implementation and operation. 



"MtflUClC &DDlQvmeDt Promms: NaiioMl pj^plovment Strategy N^^ f ^ (GA(yr-HRD.93-27. 
June lot 1993). 

! ?^^^^ »![?f^"' Proposed Reemplovment A^ogancc Pm^n, (CA(VHRD-94.61, 
November 1993). 

' 'W Tfl ifli nt Pinncnh i P Agt; TnirimUMC Ovenirht Leave* Protram V»tn « ^te tn Wy tf , 
AfrWK, ttd MiaUflittam (CA(yHRD-91-97. July 1991" ^^"""^'^ 

" CAOrr.HEHS.94-109 M«Mpl« Employmem Tr»liriii| Programs 
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In the Employmcni Service pfofram. wc found ih« federal roDniioring aciiviiies <»nly provided 
assurance ihat sutes comply with ihe bare mintmum squired by applicable taws and 
regulations.'* This provides a vety narrow picture ot* program services and little subsuntive 
infocmaUoo about how stttt$ roanue their pfogram Of how local offices opcraic and peifonn. 
While compliance with profram requiremenu is an important coocem. the failure to consider 
other factors, such as participant outcome*, as a part of agencies* strategies for planning oversight 



successes or diflkulties. 

PAST EFFORT^ V} PTX TOE "SYSTEM- 

Despite the many problems plaguing employment training programs and more than a quarter- 
centuiy of tinkering, federal efforts lo fix the system have fallen far short of the mark because 
they tended lo be one-time only and failed lo address aU of the major programs or the mo«c 
fundamental problems. Many states have also tried to beoer coordiaaie program* through stale- 
level reorganizatlotts and new delivery stnictures; however, the different federal lequitemenu of 
each program have hampered these efforts. As a result, these weU-imeoded federal and state 
efforts to simplify and coordinate the aystem have had limited or only temporary success. 

By the laic 1960s, the number of federal employment training programs had grown into a 
compUcaied adainisiraiive maze involving many federal departments. In 1967. several sweeping 
programs wett enacted. iocHiding the Concentrated Employment Program, the Cooperative Area 
Manpower PUMtag System, and the Comprehensive Manpower Program. Uese programs were 
meant to reduce fragmentaiiott and decentralitt respoAiibiUty for program planning. While these 
efforts helped chart tke directioQ of change in federal employmeM tiainiM policy. d«ir imp«;t 
was limited becMse they did not addreu all of the programs. Fbr example, these efforu did not 



'tpmnin^nt fmiftnftf Tr'^ir *^ p^-.-^n^ (0AaHRD-9i- 



efforts can result in their not being able to identify local projects that are having pcrfonnance 
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incliHle the Employment Scrvkx\ i |>ro|r»m thai lists job openings for employers and provt<k'.% 
job icferniJs for those seekini work. 

In the early 1970$. the Con|ie$t recognized the need for a more broadly based employment 
training program and established the Comprehensive Employmem Tiaining Act (CETA) of 1973. 
However, again neither the original CETA tegislation. nor subsequent amendments, brought all 
major programs under one umbrella. 

In the 1980s, effortt to improve efficiency and erfecUveness of employment training programs 
shifted to mandating coordination among related programs. TV Job Training Partnership Act of 
1982 required suie and local Job Training Plans and created suie and local coordinating councils 
to improve the effectiveness of program services. Similarly, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Reductioa Act of 1984 required sale councils on vocational educatioa. However, these well- 
intended coordination initiatives have met with limited wcffw. 

Thus far in the 1990s, federal initiatives to better coordinate employment training programs have 
focused on standardizing temu and definitions and reducing other barriers to inierprogram 
coordination. But the number of programs have continued to grow. The National Performance 
Review (NPR) noted that, •government programs accumulate like coral leefs-the slow and 
unplanned accretioo of tens of thousands of ideas, legislative actions, and administrative 
iniittiives.- The NPR teport considert the current system of employraeni training programs to be 
iDefficient and ineffective. WWle the report propoMd many changes to reduce barriers to more 
efficiency and eflectivenett. federal effoftt to improve the existing employment tiabing system 
have been Umiicd to individoal department actions. 

In a letter to the President, the NOA questioned many of the efforts curtenUy under way to 
reform the employment training system.** While NOA supporu the need for reform, it U 



••Utter dated January 26. 1994. signed by the chairs and vice chairs of the NaUonal Governors* 
Association, iu Human Resouices Committee, iu Education Uadership Team and iu Welfare 
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concenwd thai "...juii as rcsp^iniibility i^r job iraining is scaiwwd acro)»s numcr("J> lodoral 
agonvios, wfomis in ihcsc programs arc proceedinf in a pieccnwa) way which mirrors and wiU 
add to ihe fragmenuUon of federal job training efforts." 

RESTRUCTURI W; Cm^RE^nr ARRAY OF PROGRAMS AND 
THE ADMINIST RATION'S PROPOSAL 

The current fragnBeaied system of employment and training programs is not meeting the needs 
worters. employen. or adrotnUtrators and thus is not helping tlie United Suies meet the 
chalfentes of increased global competition. While much debate has occuntd about how to "fix" 
the system, our woit. as weU u that of numerous researchers and several states. suuc« that the 
new system needs to be customer-oriented. That U. it's chief gOAls should be to help cUentt 
acquire the skills necessary to become productively employed and help employers locate qualified 
job candidates. Desifninf tte new system, and detennioing the client popuUtkms to be secve^ 
wiU noc be euy. u demoostraied by past efforts. 

We believe that a new system coasistiAg of significaoay fewer programs affords the tiest 
opportunity for improving te<)MUty of emptoyoMnt training servicM. One approMh could be to 
buUd a new system anuod a specific mimbtf of target populatioas. TliU it similar to what the 
Administration is suggeiting ki itt draft proposal to con sol i dat e aU dislocated worker programs 
into one comprehensive progrMS to serve ifaU target poputaiioii. Similaily. the National 
Commissiott for Empk>ymeflt Polky has recommended consolidating employmem traini^ 
programs for the disidvantaged, «m1 the Welfare Simplificattoft SMl Coordination Advisory 
Committee has endorsed thUtecommendation. Whether the Ad minit t r a Hon wiM also propose to 
consoUdate programs for the economically disadvantaged under iu welfare reform proposal is 
unknown. 



Reform Leadership Team. 
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Even if ihe Adminwuaiion Joes formally propi)ic lo wsimciurc proframs thai serve ihe 
disIo<;ated workctj and the economicaJly disadvanuged. Uwse elTorts may only afreci Jess ihan i: 
percent of ihe programs and 15 pcrcem of the total funding for employment training. 

Ncvenhcless. the above proposals could be the first step in creaUng a comprehensive system. 
Programs could be consolidated and focused on a specified number of client populations. Such 
an approach would be simpler and likely more cost efficient (e.g.. one program for youth rather 
than the 16 programs spread across five agencies). In addtUon. specific performance standards 
can readUy be buUt in for each taijet population. This nuy better ensure that groups of the 
unemployed with simUar needs have equal access to service*. It also faciliutes designing 
programs to better meet the needs of particular target popoUUoos.. enabling services to be 
tailored to need. Moreover, a system buUl around specific tarfec populations would help service 
providers and local agency staff become more familiar with and understand the need* of their 
clientele, enabling them to provide better quality service. One quesUoo that must be answered 
concerns the role of general purpose programs, such aa the Employment Service, in a new 
comprehensive system. 

Another issue that needs to be considered is deciding which client populatioca to serve and what 
service* to provide. Untiil the consequence* of such ch«te« are studied, it U be*t to hold the 
level of service* available to iodividuaU constant However, a* the new *y*tem come* on-line, 
the Congre** will need lo focu* more iniendy on detennining the appropriaie "basket of services' 
foreachcliempopuUtioQaaweUttthecoit*. HtU should happen a* the Confre** prepares to 
consider the Administration** propoMl for conioUdatiai dislocated worker assistance programs. 

SiiU another lopoctam aspea of desifnlng a new system U getiint the input and sup^ 
wide range of major sokebolder such u state and local goveniment*. employers. repreaentaUves 
of client ftoup*. and aefvice providers. TW» proce** could boild on the be*t practice* of federal, 
sttte. and local government effect*, a* weU u look to innovaiiott* of busine**. client group*, and 
service provide!*. TVae «takeholder couM help de*ifn a aysiem that ha* u itt framework clearly 
defined f oals, desired outcome*, and accountability buih in, yet afford* state and local ofikials 
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(he tlcxibiliiy to ivspdnsibly tailor services to meet their need&. The system should jIm) provide 
for suie anJ local innovations. 

GUmiNG PRINCIPLES 

As the Coflfresa is presented with proposals to address the problems of the nation's employment 
training system, there ate a variety of ways to achieve the overhaul. Our work, as well as that of 
numerous researchers and several states again suggest that several guiding principles can faciUute 
the creation of a comprehensive, cusiomer-orienied system. These principles can help in 
designing the new system's structure (i,e.. determining the number of programs and their 
missions), determining which cUenu are to be served, and what services are to be provided. 
These guiding principles include simplicity, tailored services, administrative efficiency, and 
accountability efffcieacy. 

Simplicity is the first principle to consider in operating an effective employment training system. 
The multiplicity of problems in the current system of programs leads us to the conclusion that it 
must be siaspUfled aod shaped into a leal sysieiB. Such a system stwuld be easily acoessibte by 
all wtio seek aitittsnpe, Includlag clients seeking joba and emptoyers seeking worfcers. In 
addition, the system suuctuce should be simple* meaning that related activities, such as economic 
development, should be integrated wi* em^ymeat training actividet. 

Hie secotid guiding prindpla la taUoriag setvices lo cUents* needi. TUs means providing the 
aetvkea to cUeaia duft aie moat Hkefy to reeult in successful Job placement at appropriate wages. 
It also means providing setvieae at the right time. For woikefs about to be distocaied. that means 
nt or befoce HMjr an liM off. TaOoriac servioet also aaeana providing the seivkes that 
einptoyers need, wtetharidcniifyiagsidUedwoclm or upgrading the sld^ cunent 
wotkars. 
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A ihifd principk is adminisiraiivc crficicncy. As discussed, the curronl array of programs 
hampers effective delivery of services and adds unnecessary adminisiraiive cosii. Many of ihc 
system's inefficiencies can be traced to fragmented, uncoordinated program design. Streamlining 
adminisuative activities and eliminitinf redundancies will make the system considerably more 
efficient. ■* ' 

The last fuidinf principle of an employment uaininf system is accounubiiity. This involves 
having a balanced, integrated strategy of program and financial integrity, a focus on achieving 
desired outcomes, and a means for periodically assessing program effectiveness. Clearly defined 
goals and desired outcomes are the cornerstones of such a strategy. 

MAJOR OVERHAUL IS NKEDED 

In conclusion, we are convinced that a major overhaul and significant consolidation of the 
existing 154 programs is needed to create an employment training system that will help the 
United Suies meet the challenges of aa increasingly competitive world. The new system needs 
to be customer oriented, with its chief goals to help woricers and employers. History tells us that 
designing and implementing a new system will not be easy, nor can it be accomplished overnight. 
We feel that the Administratioo it beaded in the right direction with its proposal for consolidating 
dislocated worker programs: however, the contolidatkm needs to be pan of a larger restructuring 
of employment training programi 



Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statemenL I would like to point out that, as you and 
the Ranking member know, we are preparing a report that addresses these issues in greater detail 
that will be available shortly. At this time 1 wiU be happy to answer any questions you or other 
members of the Subcommittee nay have. 
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RELATED GAO PRODUCTS 



Multipte Employment Protrtms (GAO/HRD-93-26R, June 15. 1993); 

Multiple Employment Tfainint Protfims: C onHtctint RcQuiremenls Hamper Delivery of Services 
(GACVHEHS-94.78. January 1994); 

MulUpk^ Emplo yment Tninin» Prottamt: OveriiDPint Protfimt Can Add Unnecessary 
Adminisirative Cottt (GAO«EHS-94.80, January 1994); 
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PgOPp§6P FVISDING LEVELS BY AGENCY (FISTAL YEAR 1994^- 




1994 


Programs flS4) VnniiiM* itm »n« v 

• runcuni \in iMiiionc/ 


$24,837.7 


Acaon • prof rwiw Funding ToUU 


100.9 


Literacy Corps 


5,3 




66,4 


Senior Compsnion Pfo^nun 


29.2 


Department of Agriculture • (1) program Funding Total 


162.7 


Food Stamp Employment and Training 


162,7 


Appalachian Regional ComminfaMi • (1) program Funding Total 


11.2 


Appalachian Vocational and Other Education Facilities and Operations 


11,2 


Department of Commerct • (9> programs Funding Total 


220.5 


Minority Business IXvelopment Centers 


24,4 


American Indian Program 


1,9 


Economic DeveIopnient*Grants for Public Woiis and Development 


135,4 


cvuiiuiiiiv i^vciupruciiv*rui/ijc woiKs unpact IrOgfam 




cvunufiiiv Licvviopincni'ouppon lor ruuuung urganizations 


24.8 


Economic Developroent*1'echaical Assistance 


10,4 


Economic Development-State and Local Economic Development Planning 


4,5 


Special Economic Development and Adjustment Assistance Program- 
Sudden and Severe Economic Dislocation and Long*Tenn Economic 
Deterioration 


19.1 


Community Ecooomic Adjustment 


« 


DepArtment of DeTtmt - (2) programi Funding Total 


718 


Miliury Base Reuse Studies and Owununity Planning Assistance 


6,0 


Transition Assistance Program 


66,8 
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ArreNDIXII APPENDIX H 





1994 






Even Stait'State EducatiOfuU Afcncies 


88.8 


Even Sttct'Mitraiic Education 


2.7 


Women's Educational Equity 




Indian Education-Adult Education 


4.9 


Migrant Education-Hith School Bquivafcncy Profram 


8.1 


Mifiant EducaaoB<:oUetc Asriittnce Miffant Profram 


2.3 


^^JiM^i Dranoui DemonttratkMi AstUtance 


37.7 


Adult EducaikMi«Staie Adminiiieftd Baiic Gcwt Protram 


261.S 


Arfiiir PiiiM^AtiMi f(v the Homeleta 


10.0 


National Adult Educaboo DiaoetkMiacy Pcotiam 


9.3 


Vocational Educaik«*Demooainiioii Projectt for the Imeiratiott of 


NA 


Vocaiional Educatkm-EducaiioQal Pio|niM for Mecal Comctional 


NA 


VocAdonal Edt>catioA<ConMebeasive Career GvkSaace and CoonaeUai 


NA 


VocatioAal Edocttion-Bliie Ribbon Vocational Educational Pkoftams 


KA 


VocAtioaal EdiicaikMhModel Ptotiafltt for Retioul Tratitiat for Skilled 
Trades 


NA 


Vocational Educaifawi-BuslMM/Piturition/Laboc Pannerihipa 


NA 


Vocational EdiKatkM-TMbatty CMtroUed PoMMCOodai^ VocatioMl 
Institutions 


Z9 


Vocational Edocaiio«*Ttibal Bcooooic Devdopmem 


NA 


Vocational Educaiio«>B«Blc Stan ProraM 


717.5 


Vocational Educ«ioo*StaiB Piomms and Acavities 


81.3 


Vocational EducatiOihSintle Paienis, Di^riJKed Homemal^ 
Pregnam Women 


«9.4 



Gl 
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Afcncy and pcofnum 


1994 


Vocaiionil EUucaiion for Sex Equity 


31.1 


Vocational Education-Pro|nms for Criminal Offenders 


9.6 


Vocational Educaiion-Cooperaitve Demonsuation 


SA 


Vocational Education-Indian and Hawaiian Natives 


IS.I 


Vocational Education-Opportunities for Indians and Alaskan Natives 


NA 


Vocational Education-Community Based Organtzations 


11.8 


Vocational Education-Bilingual Vocational Trainini 


0.0 


Vocational Education-Demonstration Cefiters for iht Trainini of 
Dislocated Workers 


MA 


Vocational Education-Consumer and Horaeroakini Education 


0.0 


Vocational Education-TecbPnp Education 


104.1 


National Workplace Literacy Rrofraia 


22.0 


EngUsh Literacy Program 


0.0 


Literacy for Incarcerated Adults 


5.1 


National Center for Deaf-Blind Youth and Adultt 


6.7 


Sute Literacy Resource Ceniers 


7.9 


Student Literacy Corps 


6.1 


Meral Fell Orant Program * 


2.846.9 


Guaranteed Student Loans * 


S.889.0 


Rm^^mI Tiinjil< menial l*<4tw««(iMia1 t'\ru\ i tti— /^mm** 4 

rcwTM auppiciDcnuu coucmowu upponunicy uranis 


125.0 


Upward Bound 


160.5 


Talent Search 


67.0 


Federal Work-Study Program * 


89.6 


Federal Perkins Loan Program-Federal Capital Contributions * 


13.0 


Granu to Stales for Sute Student Incentives 


0.0 


Educational Opportunity Ceniett 


23.3 
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im 


Hither Eaucation-Veienns EducttioA Ouueach Prograra 


3.i 


SuMkM Suppon Scnices 


110.3 


POMMCOfidaty Education ProtnuM for Penons witk DisabUities 


%.% 


RelMbilHaikm Secvkes Buic Suppoct-Onau lo Suiet 


1.933.4 


RehabUiuikw Semccs Bftsic SMppoct-Onou for iMdiMS 


6,4 


RehabiUtMioa Services Service Projectt-Hm«c«ppcd Mitrtfory and 
aCMOwii rm worKcn 


1.2 


DenoQMiBlioiit for Providi«| VocatiOMl RehabUittlkw Services to 
IndiviMs Willi Severe DMilities 


19.9 


RehiWHwiow Services Service Prqiectt-Sopported Employmeoc 




Piolectt widi bdiMtty ProtnM 


21.6 


Supported EaployMiA Services for Individuals widi Severe Hm^^ 


33.1 


Coapielieiiaive Services for iNdepeodeat Uviot 


I5.t 


Ubmy Useracy 


0.0 


School to Wodc* 


135.0 


Public Ubnry Secvioes 


HA 


<14)pcopMM PMfa|T«M 


2»2t3J 


Job Oppommities i«d Issic StiUs Trsiiiing 


t25.0 


CoflUMttity Services Blodc Omi 


352.T 


Cottnuiaity Services Block Qcm- Discfttiooscy Award 


39.7 


Couwioity Service Block OriM DisctetioaKy Awacds-I^tMN^^ 
Partnership 


4.4 


Refufee and EDtraol Atsistance-DiscTeiiooary Graatt 


12.6 


Reftiiee and Eatnot AisistaBce*S(Me Admiaisie«ed Piotrams 


S4.4 


ReAifee and EDtraM Aisiitaace-VoluMaiy A|eacy Piotrams 


39.9 
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Agency and profnum 


1994 


Cominunitv DiemoflMnticin Cirant Proiectt for Ak*nlml anH fVii* Ahttc^ 
Treaunent of Homeless IndividutU 


NA 


Family Suppon Ceniers DemoASiraUoo Proirara 


6.9 


Stale Leializaiion Impact AssUunce Grants 


809.9 


Transitional Uvinf for Runaway and Homeless Youth 


11.8 


Imkpemknt Living 


16.2 


Scholarships for Health Professions Students from Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds 


SA 


Health Careers Opportunity Program 


Ha 


DtpartMcnt of Hourfaf and UrbM DtvdopmcM 

(4) progrtmi 


Fundiaf Touri 




Emergency Shelter Granu Progran 


<1 A 


Supportive Housing Demonstradon Program 


164.0 


Youthbuildf 


88.0 


Family Self-Suinciency Program 




DtptttaiMrt or Urtarior • (2) profruM 


Fi^dli^ToIri 




Indian Employmem Astiitaftcc 


16.9 


Indian Graou-Eccoomic DevdopoBeat 


4.0 


Dtportntat of Later • 01) protram 


rundinf ToM 


7,141J 


JTPA nA Trainiag Setvkct for the Diaadvaatated-Adult 




793.1 


JlPA tIA Stale Edocatkm Prognuu 


82.4 


JTPA OA Incentive Grants 


51.5 


JTPA OA Training Prograffls Foe OMer Individuals 


51.5 


JlPA DC Disadvaatatett Youth 


563.1 


JTPA DC Disadvantaged Youth-Incentive Grams 


34.3 


JlPA DC Disadvantaged Youih-Scaie Educatioo Programs 


54.9 
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APPENDIX II 



Agency and profniim 


1994 


JT?A im Trainini Services for the Di$»dvanu|ed-Summer Youih 
Employment And Traininf Protram (Re|ular) 


1.688.8 


JTPA IIB Summer Youih Employment And Training Proiram (NaUve 
American) 




JTPA EDWAA-Dislocated Workers (Local SDA AUotmeni) 


229.5 


nPA EDWAA-Dislocated Workers (Governor's 50% DisaeUonary) 


229.5 


m»A EDWAA-Dtslocaied Worker* (Secretary 20% Discrcdonaiy) 


114.7 


JTPA Defense Conversion Adjustment Program 


1 


JTPA Defense Diversificaiion 


J 


JTPA Clean Air Employment Transitioa Assistance 


k 


JITA-Migrant and Seasonal Famwotkers 


78.3 


JTPA-Employmeot and Training Research and Development Projectt 


U.2 


JTPA Employment Services and Job Training-Pilot and DemonstratiOQ 
Programs 


35.1 


JTPA-Native American Employment and Training Programs 


61.9 


JTPA Job Corp« 


1.153.7 


Federal Bonding Program 


0.2 


Senior Community Service Employment Program 


421.1 


Apprenticeship IViinios 


17.2 


Trade Adjustment Aaiisttncc-Workera 


215.0 


Targeted Jobt Tax QtdU 


19.2 


Employment Servioe-Wagner Peyser Stale Grants (7a) 


734.8 


Employment Sefvice-Wagner Peyser Governor's Discretiooaty Funds (7b) 


81.6 


Labor Certifkatioo for Alien Workers 


58.6 


Intersttie Job Bank 


1.9 


Youth Fair Chance* 


25.0 
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Afcncy iad prof r»«t 


1994 


One Stop CiKtt Ccnim' 


1S0.0 


Veienuu Employinem Pro|rem 


9.0 


L'uwteu veicnuis uutmcn frotnun 


84.0 


tocal Veierans Employmcni Repctientttive Pro|nuQ 


77.9 


Komeleit VeienM Reiaietntiott Ptojcct 




Job Tnioint for ike Homeless Demonsintkm Project 


12.5 


Omo or INno-< HmmmtM . (t) yregTMi AiwItaiToM 


• 


Menl Employmeat for DU«fvsois|ed Youdi*Svmmer 


M 


S«Mfl B«sf MK AMaMnMlM • (t) pcofruw Twaib^ T«M 


157.4 


Mansiemeat sod TedMicsl AssisUMce for SociaUy sod EconomicsUy 
Dtsadvsfltaied Bminestet 


1.1 


SmsU Business Devetopowac Cdiier 


67.0 


Wonea*s Bosioeu Ownership Assiattnoe 


1.5 


Veteritt EntrepRAeurisl Trainia^ sod CouoseUnt 


0.4 


vM|w wi Moico mocuQves associsuOq 


3.1 


auwww wwju|iamH AmUHCe 10 >fnSi| susMess 


20.9 


riuww^iKm llMiam lO mbsu BuiMess 


33.7 




22.7 




1^ 


Hunan Resowce PiofTMU 


1.5 


Dtp«rtn«ito#VslSMsAflMns.<12)procnMv FmmIIi«ToM 


1,41M 


AU-VoIiMieer Force BdncatioMl Assiiuace 


S95.1 


Selected Reserve Educaiionsl Assistance Proram 


a 


Survivors aiid Dependents EducaiioMi Assistance 


109.1 


Vocational RebabUiunion for Disabted Vetenos 


245.1 
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Afency and pro|nun* 


1994 


Post-Vieinun En Veterans Educational Assistance 


42,4 


Hosuf e Relief Act Program 




Vocational Trainin| for Certain Veterans Receivini VA Pension 


NA 


Vocational and Educational Counseling for Servicememben and Veterans 


f 


Service Members Occupational Conversion and Trainini (Jobs) 


64.5 


Health Care for Homeless Veterans 


28.3 


Domiciliaiy Care for Homeless Veterans 


23.4 


Housing and Urban Development/Veteran's AfTairs-Supponed Housing 


2.1 



^Data not available at ii'is time. 



•Programs identified are federally funded and designed to (1) assist the unemployed, (2) create 
employment, and (3) enharvce cmployability. The programs provide services to oui-of-school youth and 
adults not enrolled in advanced degree programs. 

^onomic Development-Public Works Impact: program funds included in Grants for Public Works and 
Development Facilities. 

'Community Economic Adjustment: funds allocated in 1993 used to support programs in out years until 
funding is depleted. 

^Education loan program; amounts shown are estimates of loans for associate and nondegrec programs, 
when possible to differentiate. 

•School to Work: program proposed for fiscal year 1994. Funded at $270.0 million, split evenly between 
the Departments of Education and Labor. Department of Education funding is from Carl Perkins Acu 
$15 million from National Programs-Research and Development and $120 million from Cooperative 
Demonstrations Program. Department of Labor funding is from JTPA. 

'Youihbuild: program pcopoaed for fiscal year 1994. 

•Family Self-sufficiency Program: includes job training, education* and support services paid for by 
other programs such as JOBS and JTPA. Federal funds may be used to cover local administrative costs. 
For fiscal year 1993, appropriations for operating subsidies permit the payment of $25.9 million to cover 
the administrative costt of operating the Family Self- Sufficiency program. 
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*JTPA IIB Summer Youito Employmem aad Training PrO|fam (Native Amencan): fuodinj iiKiuJcU in 
JTPA ilB (Refular) profram loul. 

TTPA Det'eiue Convenion Adjusunent Proftam: funds allocated in 1991 used to support pro|fams in 
out years until funding is depleted. 

'JITA Defense DiversiTtcatioii; funds allocated in 1993 used to suppoit proirams in out yean untU 
funding is depleted. 

^nPA Clean Air Employment Transitiofi Assisiaoce: r ) funds were appcopriaied for the Clean Air Act 
in fiscal year 1994. 

*Youdi Fair Chance and One Stop Career Ceniers: jew programs in 1994. 

"Federal Employment for bisadvantaged Youth-Summer program coordinaied by OCTice of Personnel 
Management but canied ogc by numerous federal agencies. ObUgaiiooa devoted lo administratioa not 
separaiely identifiable. 

"Selected Reserve Educaiiooal Assistance Program: funding included in AU-VoIumeer Force Educational 
Assistance total 



^Hostage Relief Act Program: replaoed by the Omnibus Diplomatic Security and Anti-Terrorist Act of 
1916. No program fun^ used in any year, but available. 

n^ocational and Edocationat Counseling for Secvicemembeis and Veterans: program funds included in 
other veterans* pcograma, auch as the AU-Votumeer Force Educational Assistance Ptogram. 
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APPENDIX 111 APPENDIX 111 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAMS. AGENCIES. 
AND PROPOSED RSCAL YEAR 1994 FUNDING 

BY TARGET GROUP 



Target group 


Programs 


Agencies 


Fiscal year 1994 
proposed funding 
(in millions) 


Vcierans 


18 


4 


S 1.584.4 


Youih 


16 


5 


4.047.8 


Native Americans 


10 


4 


114.0 


Economically disadvantaged 




5 


2,661.6 


Dislocated workers 


9 


3 


855.5 


Homeless 


6 


4 


244.8 


Women/minorities 


6 


3 


89.8 


Migrant 


5 


2 


92.6 


Older workers 


4 


2 


568.2 


Refugee 


4 


1 


946.8 


Programs not classified^ 


67 


9 


13.632.2 


Total 


154 


14 


$ 24,837.7 



•Programs not classified include those that (I) do not target any specific group, such as the Employment 
Service and direct fmancial aid programs, and (2) target geographic areas rather than populations or 
other miscellaneous programs, such as Ubor*s Federal Bonding program, which provides financial bonds 
for or insurance to encourage employcra to hire high-risk applicants, like ex«offender» or former drag 
addicts. 
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APPENDIX IV APPENDIX IV 

COMPARISON OF AUTHORIZI-D ^MPLOVMPhn- TB^| MNG SERVirp«! 
BY nVE MAIN APPA^ TOR Wfik PR<aR^s toaV TAPrV^^ ^ ^ " 
THE E^ONOMITAI XY DtUnVAlgrAq'a^^ '^^^ 

Shown below are the lulhodied employment trainint lervicct for the nine pro|r»m$ that urtet the 
economically disadvanufed.' Tie pcofram activities ate orfanized ifcordinf to five main service 
areas. Definitions for each of the service activities are included at tic end 



Service area/ 
activity 


OA' 


JOBS 


FS 
EAT 




voc 

1 ED 


EOC 




TOTAL 


I. CoiimtUin^A»f mcM 






t. Outreach 


X 






X 


X 


X 




4 


b. Assessment 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




6 


c. Emplo^lity pltn 


X 


X 


X 


X 








4 


d. Monitofint 


X 




X 


X 


X 






4 


ff. Cut roinaiement 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






5 


f. ?ost<protfeu review 


X 




X 


X 


X 






4 


t. RefemU to services 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




5 



»The programs ilKywn may fa some 

«^ protn«« »»y «tao iooetinet provide iA additkmal service beyond the 27 
activities listed iKie. 

'Includes tbe n?A HA Suie Education and Incentive Graou protcams Uiac authoriie the same 
servKesasthenPAOAAdultpfotram. 

*Tnhe FamUy Self Sufficiency proram is authorized to provide any of the same services as other 
federal employmem traiolni pcoiianis. but provides no additional funds to orfer the services. 
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Scrvict MTff 
activity 


JTPA 
lU' 


JOBS 


fS 
EAT 




voc 

ED 


EOC 


SLMC 


TOTAL 


II. RcmcdIal/BMk SUlU 




1. Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


5 


b. English as a Second 
Unguaie (ESL) 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


5 


c. High-school 
equivalency (GED) 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


5 


in. Vocatioiial Skill Tnrinlnf 


a. Classroom training 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


6 


b. Employer-specific 
training and 
technical assistance 


X 




X 


X 


X 






4 


c. On-the-Job 
Training (OJT) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






5 


d. Workfare 




X 


X 


X 








3 


IV. Placement 


a. Job cieation 








X 


X 






2 


b. Job search 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






5 


c. Job search 
training 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






5 


d> Job placement 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






5 


e. Work study 








X 


X 






2 
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ScnictareW 
•cttWty 


JTPA 


JOBS 


FS 
EAT 




voc 

ED 


EOC 


SLMC 


TOTAL 


V. Support Scrvfce 










a. Child care 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


6 


b. Transponation 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






5 


c. Life skills training 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


6 


4. Medical assistance 


X 






X 


X 






3 


e. Counselinf 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




5 


f. Needs based payments 


X 






X 








2 


%. Transitional child 
care 


X 


X 




X 








3 


h. Transitional naedical 
assistance 


X 






X 
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EXECt'TlVE BRANCH AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE FOR 
EMPLOYMENT TRAI NING PROGRAMS 
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PROGRAMS. AGENCIES. AND fVSOim STOEAMS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 



GAO 
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\PP£NOiXVii APPENDIX Ml 

FLOW OF AD ULT BASIC SKILLS PROGRAM RESOURCES 
ISWASHLVGTQNSTATC 



GAO Flow Of Adult Basic Skills Program 
Resources in Washington 
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PROBLEMS WITH THE CURREhfT SYftTCM' 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAMS 
IDENHFIED BY NATIONAL ORGANIZATION^ 



OrfuixilkMM/ 


PtoMmMMlifiei 


[McrMW Coafciw of 


A nyriAd of cuytoywicw Md tniftifn proyifBt openMd tfvoof b t wtety of fcdem. 
MM. Mad loeai hmkUi emit a rnfwaM 'tyittai' of wo(tfo(cc prrpirMoa md 
•tecwrt dwacf iiiiitii>:r muct WwtMifkn lad W|>inin » cUwtt - lad tvw. 
to lom qjw. coftftMW »c piofmlwiii tMP opMK *e protwi.'* 


lob TriMoiiif PiflMtiMp 
Act AdviMty CoMici' 


HM ftlUMiML HceofdiaiMd iMMiMk id ite <faUM**ii of i^i^ urviec* t miki am 
lonfcr kc acctpMi. K to imtlkkm. mtmtM, md franntw ih< coowmrt a' ihcte 
•mtctt: tatk *oi» «1m mk nMog aai Mr poMtfal onptoyca.* 


NailOMl Conmttiiofi ftr 
EfQptoymcnt ^ottcy 


ftdcni protrw IWffC Owacwrtaiict ifcn iapadt ifca dBckm impifwrnmion m ittt 
Suie IcvcL wttdi ladwk: dUfertoi aMaimdvc (voviitoM. cU|iMity criMrta. 
piMwif aad opwiif tfwwitHi. aad urmom md mwMotim. Tbeiadcof 
coofdiaMtot ai <bc fadmi kvd motm okatada lo *a Swr' t aMHiy le pan«c 
proyai liwyaUofc* 


NMtoMi aiumc* or 


Tlie ffjdwal HmraMW to t>oifcfo>c< trilHai ripriatwi a paidwortc of wparaia. teyiy 
MKOOfdtoaiad prafftM wWcli IK ofin paipaMMd aora ^ IwcaiiKaiii ■oMMaaa 
Ami l>y iMr ooMpittag kMcflt lo aodaijr/ 


NMiOMl Govtreor't 
AMoctattoa 


Today'!, 'van lac ft<|—m1 tyMaa «x ««Katio« aad Maiiv beyoad W|b Ktoot 
pvovMaa larrkaa of aniifc faality aad to t«mtty M aaattoi 
acoowy. caifloinw. or todl^idaiH. taawwcaa tn wH nonrrtlaiiiil ai mi potot of 
ddivtry. aad Aa iy«Mi*t aad aaar* caMOc caaUy accaai ki icrvtoai.'* 


NttioMi YoMk 
Employmeai OmIMm 


Tlwadacaiteaadtratotof tyMail«M(«ortda|w«it Iteaoarcaa ara ipraad loo My 

aMitfinHrt ait MMad wtik evartif^ «iplteailoa aad oAai oo«^^ 
dHtaMiota. aHiMMy wi nponto| n^tkttm/u, aic' 


U.$.D«(i««M«orHMMk 


- TiTfTfi tmri itTtiTTtr rm H ittrrtHI m ma frutwnirt 
lat<m cMawi aiim|li aaaat aaaiciaiirily imlaifillii leo IIKad latartM^ 
protttagoalKtortMa^dafllcMiM.airtbaraaamilciMyooaftwtono^oaatoaaad; 
iacktoi ifrniMHIH) aiM ailf | iinamm. tiK aot tafficlwiij aiMNlva lo *a lo^- 
•anaaaaiiaf *adiaH.* 


WcUwe SlapMAcailM Mtf 
CoordlfMdot AMmy 
CowkU 


Tteooa|loMr«do«of «cportte««lteapio|raMd»MfDrmaayaieaiaiaM. Eadi 
pro|f«»o>ara<ea tifipiuli iiilniit atpadfic pofiOaitet. wtthow mafd to ifca 
aMliirlaaaaiiofttalMUtealtacrMa. 11ia«irtaaifrognaBi«bo«tdbaacrappBd<i« 
la« of oaa ceaVfikaMtva progM wi* iha «oal of MoviH paitidpaM toward* adf- 
MOdaacy. Rao(tMlito| ilK p(0|raw Ibr tte aooratcaly dltadvipiaiad toio om 
pfotn« ««tM «iaMaa coaAtctto«. ov«rli|viB|. aiid dap^ 
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tOWER AND t'PPER ACE MMI TS FOR YOUTH PROGRAMS 

Programs ur|etin| youth vary in eligibility requirements because of differences in their lower and upper 
age hmiis. The lower age limits ringed from 1 1 to 16 years of age. while upper age limits ranged from 
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Mr. Peterson. I think well have a few questions. Do you have 

enough time to 

Mr. Crawford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Peterson. We can hear from Mr. Sofranac and then well go 
to questions, if thatfs OK. 
Mr. Crawford. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Sofranac, we're pleased to have you with us 
today and your statement will be made part of Ute record in its en- 
tirety. 

STATEMENT OF RODO SOFRANAC* CHAIR, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE JOB COORDINATING COUNCILS, AND CHAUtt 
ARIZONA SilTCC, ACCOMPANIED BY JULIE STRAWN, STAFF 
OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNOR'S ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Sofranac. ""Hank you, Mr. Chairman and Congressman 
Zeliff, and thank >. for letting me substitute for Governor Merrill 
of New Hampshire, and althoujgh he had to stay in that cold weath- 
er, I could have been in Phoenix in 80 degree weather. 

Mr. Peterson. You made a great choice. 

Mr. Sofranac. My name is Rodo Sofranac, and I and my fellow 
State coordinating council chairs greatly appreciate the attention 
that the committee is providing to try to get a handle around the 
emplovment and training services that our government is tiying to 
provioe for our citizens. 

rm appearing to you today in two roles. One is to give input from 
the National Governors' Association, the Governors' comments that 
Governor Merrill was ^ing to present; and also to give you the in* 
formation that our chairs' association has put together. 

You seem to be very familiar with the Stato Job Training Coordi* 
nating Councils, but let me just give an overview of what we're 
about. We're authorized under the Job Training Partnership Act to 
be responsible for oversi^t, not only of JTPA, but all the other em* 
ployment and training, education, policies, and programs that are 
presented to the States. 

The chairs themselves are mostly private sector individuals who, 
like the other members of the council, are appointed by their Gov* 
emor. We wear that dual role of bringing the private sector view 
to this whole myriad of programs; and also to make sure that we 
maintein what the Governors' pointe of view are in that respect. 

In 1988 the chairs from all tne different States decided to get to* 
gether and form an association, so that we can present our infer* 
mation in a more unified view, and also take a look at what others 
are doing at the Federal level with respect to employment and 
training, and make comments and recommendations along that 
line. So, our association has existed since 1988. 

As I mentioned to you we also represent the Governors because 
of our appointments. The first few comments Vm going to make are 
with respect to what you have already entered in the record, the 
Governors' letter. The Governors have been really working nard 
trying to bring employment and training to some kind of under- 
standing and efficiency. Last year they presented the information 
that you took in the record about creating a more flexible, a more 
integrated work force preparation system that the States them* 
selves could operate. 
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At the same time we were working on our ^SarrienT paper, our 
^TBring Down the Barriers'* paper, which I would also like to iiAmit 
into your record, that tails in with what the Governors have been 
wotkine on and what we're trying to present \ . ^ 

The Governors identified three m^jor goals in the mformation 
that they gathered, and ni hi^li^^it them very briefly. 'Theyre in 
detail in the information you have and you have them m that letter 
as well* 

One of them is the desire to have an integrated job training re- 
forms package goine on. As Mr. Crawford mentioned, the reforms 
are beginning to tfi*e shape, but they still seem to be somewhat 
fragmented, and the fear may be that you're going to have a lot of 
adjustments here or there, but you still don't have a totally inte- 
grated system being presented that both— as you mentioned— the 
taxpayers and the customers would like to see happen. 

The second point is that the Governors would like to maintoin 
some State flexibility in this area. We believe we're the ones that 
can deliver the product ^X) the customer, so we would like Congress, 
as they work through these adjustments to allow the Governors 
and allow the States to have that flexibility to make those adjustr 
ments at the State and local level. 

And the third one is that the Governors would really like to see 
a streamlined Federal work force program being developed, fuid 
that the waiver authority needs to oe given to the State in order 
to allow that to happen. Again, as Mr. Crawford mentioned, there 
are ways tfiat you can make the program more specific to the 
States and to tne localities and that waiver authority, the Gov- 
ernor's right to seek precedent, in order to allow that to happen. 

With respect to our hats as the Governors' representatives, the 
National Governors' Association, and the Governors themselves, as 
well as the State chairs association has been working with the De- 
partment of Labor in development of the Reemployment Act. We've 
made a number of comments and we're going to continue to make 
those as that act unfolds. We appreciate the opportunity to partici- 
pate and we're going to continue to exercise that opportunity. 

Now, when we put the private sector hat back on again — and 
maybe it's just turning the two-brimmed hat around, rather than 
two separate hats— I'a like to address some of the things that our 
chairs association has been working on in trying to address woik 
force issues here. ^ 

We have always seen our mission, from the inception of JTPA 
and the State Job Training Coordinating Councils to really be 
threefold. One is titat we are responsible to provide over^ht for 
all of those programs that we've mentioned specifically JTPA, but 
all these ancillary ones as well. 

The second one is that we're charged with making policy rec- 
ommj^ndations to the Governor of how those programs need to be 
manifested in each State. 

And the third one is that i/e're also responsible for insuring co- 
ordination and linkagii among all of these lines that are being 
drawn here. As you said, with all those lines, we're responsible to 
maintain that coordinav'ion linkage. Well, taking those responsibil- 
ities seriously we realized a little over 2 years ago, as JTPA was 
moving into its 10th anniversary^ that we too are not satisfied with 
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the effectiveness and efficiency of employment and training pro- 
grams that weVe responsible to provide tms oversi^t to* 

So we bMan the process of tiying to articulate what we would 
like to see. And, I thmk the theme like to tell you in our process 
IS ttiat we saw the lemons, but we said we are ready, we recognize 
ana were willing to accept our responsibilities in trying to get 
those lemons squeezed into lemonade. Give us the opportunity to 
do that, that we will st^p to the table and do it 

So, what we have done in putting together the •'Barriers" papers, 
agam with our three m,^or missions in mind, we have tried to in 
a very bnef fashion, in a kind of a fhunework identify what the 
problems are. But then, iigain, because we take our roles veiy seri- 
ously, to go beyond just identification of the problems, that we have 
also tned to outline a framework for the solutions. And because, 
again, our role is to coordinate and link that we have worked very 
hard to make sure that a number of our partners are involved in 
this entire process. 

So in our preparation of the ^'Barriers'* paper we have 12 to 15 
other organizations that are also interested in employment and 
training, participate in this whole process. The result was we made 
four program recommendations within the "Barriers'* paper. Since 
I ye entered it into the record. 111 save the time and not go into de- 
tail into those four aspects, but we made four program rec- 
ommendations and also three systems recommendations, that ad- 
dress what we think can be a framework at the national level, the 
State level, and the local level in order to make these pro-ams 
much more effective and efficient. 

What rd also like to say to you at this time, is what weVe been 
telhng a lot of folks, is we understand what the GAO and a number 
of others have done. We appreciate the GAO's work, that theyVe 
tned to identify some of the problem areas. WeVe also tried to lis- 
ten to the Commission on Skills in American Work Force, the Na- 
tional Commission for Employment Policy, the National Governors' 
Assoaation, there are an awful lot of people singing hymns. We'd 
like to get this hymn book put together, thoufi^. 

We realize that the ^'Barriers'^paper, first of all, is only the be- 
^nning; its certainly not the end. Our winter meeting just con- 
cluded yesterday. Thatfs one of the reasons I was able to be here 
with you today— and we have pledged, out of that winter meeting, 
to take this to the next step. We will continue the process, again 
woriung with all of our partners that are interested in working 
with us, and take what the -Barriers" paper outlined, take it to the 
next step and try to identify exactly what is this country's strategic 
plan for work force development. 

The three elements that we see need to be there— they're very 
similar to yours, Mr. Crawford— is first of all, coming from the pri- 
vate sector, that we believe that the employer and employee are 
our customers. When you have so many programs with so many 
well-mtentioned interests, we seem to lose focus of who, really, our 
customer is. So, as we work through this process and as we invite 
our partners to continue to participate, we're coing to identify and 
keep the focus on that it. is the employer and the employee that 
were trying to match, that thatfs what the purpcse of the program 
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The second aspect we want to maintain throudi this process is 
to identify the fuiancial and human resources that can bring me 
needed support as we develop a national strategy on woik force de* 
velopment , 

And the third one is that we design a system, not just a number 
of different programs or altered programs, but real^r a nrstem that 
says this is what we intend to do about work force development m 
tms country. We believe the work force, its abilities and capabili- 
ties is one of, if not the most important, aspect of determining our 
economic future for this country. ^ 

We understand, recognize, and accept our responsibihties in this 
process; we appreciate the opportunity we've had to participate now 
and we want to let you know that we will continue to live our re- 
sponsibilities and be available to you to make su.^ that these piro- 
grams turn into a system that's good for the working American. 

Thaidc you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sofranac follows:] 
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Mr. Peterson. Thank you. Well, without objection, include that 
report in the record. I anpredate you staying an extra couple days 
to be with us. You could have brou|^t some of that sunshme from 
Phoenix with you. 

Mr. Crawford, have you talked to Secretary Reich or anybody in 
his immediate circle about this report or work that you've done? At 
that level have you talked to anybody specifically, or sat down with 
them? 

Mr. Crawford. We have not in detail talked about this woik. We 
have had some conversati(m— a discussion with the Secretaiy with- 
in the last couple of months where we talked about a lot of the 
work that we had underway. And he expressed an interest in what 
we were doine and a willingness to meet periodically to talk about 
the wQrk. We had hoped to meet with Assistant Secretaiy Ross this 
week, but I believe he was ill, so he was unable to meet with us. 

We have had dialog, however, at the staff level throughout the 
Department of Labor. They contact us quite frequently for informa- 
tion about programs and the jobs that we're workine on. And we 
will sometimes contact them and seek clarification and understand- 
ing of the programs and the issues. 

Mr. Peterson. Are you going to meet with Mr. Ross sometime 
in the next 

Mr. Crawford. I believe the meeting has been rescheduled for 
sometime next >^'eek, we hope to meet with him then. We've also 
had a couple of meetings with the inspector general, and we tiy to 
do thatsemiann aally, as well. 

Mr. Peterson. So do you get the sense that they're listening to 
you, or are they kind of— their position is, "Well, we're going co 
start with this one thing and"— or haven't you been able to get an 
assessment of where they're at? 

Mr. Crawford. No, we really haven't eotten an assessment in 
terms of the overall need for reform and whether their efforts with 
the dislocated worker program represent the first of that. I think 
they've been concentrating on the dislocated worker programs. I^d 
that's what we hope to discuss with Assistant Secretary Ross when 
we meetwith him. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, we'd be interested in knowing how those 
meetinjzs go. 

Mr. Orawford. Certainly. 

Mr. Peterson.. How about the other committees with jurisdiction 
over these issues; have you had discussions with them? 

Mr. Crawford. We've had ongoing discussions wiUi several com- 
mittees. They have requested work in the past. We had a discus- 
sion yesterday with Senator Simon's staff. He's preparing a hearing 
for next week and he wants to talk about many of the same issues. 
On the House side we've had some discussions with staff on the 
House Education and Labor Committee as well. 

And we also have, as you know, this study tfiat we're completing 
for vou, which also has corequestors fVom Senate impropriations. 

Mr. Pfterson. I think I am persuaded that to some extent we've 
created this problem ourselves by all these different committees 
tTyif« to get the prcblem or issue resolved with some new program. 

What rm trying to get at is if there is any— well, maybe you 
can t answer this, but do you think that there is anything that's ac- 
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tually hai^nine between all these committees in Congress and the 
administration that's going to take a comprehensive look, or are we 
off on just this track that we're going to try to get these six pro- 
grams together and then after we get that done we're going to- 
do you have any sense that there is any strategic plan out there 
that is 

Mr. Crawford. I think there is a recognition that there is a 

Eroblem. In terms of a comprehensive plan, Tm not sure that one 
as been formulated. I think that matters of budeet have caused 
people to look at the programs and come back ana revisit them. I 
think the welfare reform debate is causing people to look at pro- 
grams for the disadvanta^d; and obviously, with the NAFTA pas- 
sage, has helped to highlight programs for the dislocated workers. 

Mr. Peterson. In your report you said that coordination efforts 
at the State and local level can increase administrative costs and 
can often prove not to be all that successftil. And you're arguing 
that the States oujB^t to have more flexibility and these statements 
seem to be somewhat in conflict* or don't you think they are? 

Mr. Crawford. Not necessarily. We think that 

Mr. Peterson. Are we causing those problems for the State by 
creatine these kind of charts here? 

Mr. Crawford. When we have the 14 departments and 35 agen- 
cies, the States are then forced to try to rationalize within the con- 
straints of the current ^stem. Perhaps if we had fewer programs 
there would be less of a need for the States to have the various co- 
ordination committees. 

Let me just have Mr. Rogers talk a little bit about the overlap 
and the cost. 

Mr. Rogers. In terms of your question concerning administrative 
costs and the cost of coordination, we believe that if the program 
is run independently and there was no coordination that would 
probably be the most inefficient ^d ineffective way of doine it. The 
coordination that takes place at the State level improves the proc- 
ess. What we're suggesting is that you could improve it even mere 
bv reducing the number of programs at the Federal level so that 
tne State coordinatine activities can focus more attention to the de- 
livery of services and coordinating that aspect of it as opposed to 
coordinating the administrative processes. 

Many of the studies that are being done now try to determine 
whether programs can work together. There are demonstration 
projects that cost into the millions of dollars just tryingto deter- 
mine whether or not two pro-ams can be compatible. Those are 
the kinds of additional administrative costs related to attempts to 
coordinate. 

If those programs were consolidated then there wouldn't be a 
need for the demonstration projects to determine whether they 
could work together. 

Mr. Peterson. Have you seen this legislation that's being pro- 
posed? 

Itf s not finalized yet. As I understand it's kind of a moving target 
after something 

Mr. Crawford. We've seen the drafts the early Februarv draft. 

Mr. Peterson. As I understand it» it only focuses in on these six 
programs; right? 
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Mr. CRAWfORD. As best we can tell it's the six programs. The 
only piece of it that may impact other programs is that the one- 
stop career centers which seems to have sort of a universal applica- 
tion that other programs could use these centers, but itfs not clear. 

Mr. PpERsoN. But you're unaware of there being anyOiing— I 
mean other than just an awareness that weVe got tnese 160 pro- 
finrams and we should do something about it, you're not aware of 
there bemg any specific plan that anybody is putting together to 
tiy to do what youTre suggesting? 

Mr. Crawford. That's correct. 

Mr. Rbterson. Other than this one that thw're coming up with? 
Mr. Crawford. That's correct. 

Mr. Peterson. You say that simplicity is one of the things that 
vou want to do. You were talking about this one-stop shopping cen- 
ter, does this mean that you recommend that they unify the loca- 
tions for all of the services or are you talking about having some 
kind of electronic hnkage? In other words, are you going to put 
them all in one place or are you going to just try to establish some 
way so they can all talk to each other? 

Mr. Crawford. I think you can achieve the simplicity principle 
in a number of ways. One is if you had fewer programs you would 
have fewer locations. And if you built the programs around, let's 
say, target poprlations within a community you woidd have a spec- 
ified number of programs or locations for people let's say that were 
in need of assistance who were economically disadvantaged or for 
the dislocated workers. 

You can also, as are some of the States look at various innovative 
measures. I believe the Stote of New York has a computer system 
that allows you to access the system from a number of different re- 
mote locations. There are other States that are tiying— Pennsylva- 
nia. I believe, had a one-stop center that they're experimenting 
with where they are trying to bring under one roof and one center 
coordination the jobs program from Health and Human Services 
and the JTPA program, or at least a portion of that. So, States are 
tmng to do that and I think you can achieve that, as well. 

If you just have fewer players and fewer programs, I think it just 
makes it a lot easier to accomplish. 

Mr. Peterson. So that whatever you do is not going to probably 
work unless you get some of these programs collapsed down so they 
can ngure out how to manage them? 

Mr. Crawford. That's correct. 

Mr. Peterson. Just creating this new one stop, in your ooinion* 
won't solve the 

Mr. Crawford. No, it won't necessarily solve it. It could be an- 
othe'* program. 

Mr. Peterson. On the question of accountability you're measur- 
ing these programs— when we had this hearing on the Trade Ad- 
justment Act It says that the program, even though it's been in op- 
eration for 19 years, lacked information about ita impact on those 
that It was desired to help. 

Today you said in your testimony that some programs cannot 
readily track participant progress across programs and sometimes 
withm programs. And then you stated that Federal oversi^t con- 
sists primarily of broad policy guidance, limited technical assist- 
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ance, and a minimal scmtinY of program implementation and oper- 
ation. Does this lack of information enist across all of these 150 
pn^ams? Is it kind of universal that we don't have this basic in- 
formation — do these critidsms apply to pretty much eveiything? 

Mr. Crawford. Mr. Chairman^ we're preparing a report now, 
that we hope to have released shortly, that will provide more detail 
on tiiat topic. Well have more information to provide to you in the 
future. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Sofranac, you're tiying to get all these hymn 
singers to sing firom the same nvmnal. Do you think there is — ^in 
your opinion from the National Governors Association is there 
something going on that is going to get at this in a comprehensive 
way that you're aware of? 
< Mr. SOFRANAC. We think there are some steps being taken, but 
obviously when we say we'd like to lead the charge to bring some 
type of stratedc planning process to the whole area, it's not be- 
cause we think we're necessarily the smartest or nave all the 
information 

Mr. Peterson. Do you feel like there is an avenue for you to 
bring that charge? 
Mr. SoFRANAC. We certainly believe there is. 
Mr. Peterson. What is it? 

Mr. SoFRANAC. Since last ^ear when we started distributinjs the 
Barriers paper we visited with a lot of partners. We've continued 
to present it to Congress, had congressional representatives come 
to our meetings, worked with these various associations, worked 
with the administrative entities at each State, the liaisons group 
who you're going to hear from a little later and eveiybody is saying 
they need this. The GAO is 

Mr. Peterson. I understand that I sit here and I have to tell 
you that it's hard for me to understand how this is going to hap- 
pen. I mean, I thin^ everybody kind of wants it to happen, but ivs 
unclear to me what it is that's going to make this happen. I doubt 
that we're going to be able to make this happen. 

Mr. SoFRANAC. Right. 

Mr. Peterson. And I don't know if maybe you have some strat* 
egy, or all these people who have been meeting, have some strate^^ 
that Fm not aware <rfl 

Mr. SoFRANAC. Pardon mv naivete to all this process, but last 
year as we went around and presented this thing I was surprised 
now well we were received and how unique it seemed to be that 
we were inviting so many people to come and talk together, to come 
^ to the same table. 

And because it was so well received, hy not only the partners, 
but the congressional and administration representatives, we 
thought, "^ell, let's keep it going," beieause obviously nobody else 
is gome to just step up and say, "Let's bring all these groups to- 
gether.'^ 

It may have been naive on my part to think that that was ever 
going to happen. But now IVe accepted the fact that it hasn't hap- 
pened to that degree and our chairs association says, that we are 
willing to be that conduit, not that we know it all, but to be that 
conduit and bring them together. 
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We outlined some things at yesterday's meeting that we wantjp 
present to the National Commission for Employment Pbli^. and 
some others that takes this to the next step on how we think we 
can bring some more groups together to start to outline a national 
strategy. 

Mr, PETsaisoN. Are you making this available to the appropriate 
people in the administration, to all different committees tiiat are 
involved in this? 

Mr. SoFRANAC. As much as we have this, we certainly will do 
that as well. We've just begun that process. BuZ we've tried to dis- 
tribute this to as many people as possible. 

And, as I said, we've met with administration and congressional 
representation to do that 

Mr. Peterson. What has been the response to your Governors' 
letter to the President? 

Mr. SoFRANAC. Just a couple of days ago the President did re- 
spond back that he was in concurrence with the information that 
the Giovemors had presented and that, in fact, has assigned a task 
force and leadership in order to start bringing some of tiiat infor- 
mation together as well. 

Mr. Peterson. So, he has a task force that he's set up? 

Mr. SoFRANAC. Well, not specifically a task force. Can I refer 
that to Ma. Strawn? 

Ms. STRAvm. He responded in the lietter just yesterday, actually, 
that Carol Rasco was heading up an inner csJ[>met group on inte- 
grated training. 

Mr. Peterson. And are all of these people that are on this here 
included in this? 

Ms. Strawn. So far we don't have any more information than 
that. 

Mr. Peterson. So, all we know is that there is going to be a task 
force? 

Ms. Strawn. That's right 

Mr. Peterson. And Carol Rasco is going to be the head of it? 
Ms. Strawn. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, that's some progress anyway. Well have to 
track that How does your group view this Reemployment Act and 
the one-stop shopping centers? Do you think that that meets your 
recommendations? 

Mr, Rogers. Not totally. Aeain, we think it's a step, as Mr. 
Crawford mentioned too, but there is a number of areas that we 
think it is not comprehensive enough as it tries to bring various 
programs together. 

You mentioned the fact that we too believe that there oudit to 
be some consolidation. When we say the States need to maintain 
that flexibility—there may be different things within the different 
States that need to be consolidated. It's not Uie same program for 
each State. There may be wavs to consolidate some thinM. 

The one-stop aspect we still have some concern over. It seems to 
be viewed as if it's bricks and mortar, that you need to put every- 
thing in a building. The availability or technology that you referred 
to— there are tremendous efforts made in individual States on how 
you can bring technology into play that creates that one stop with- 
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out even mddng a bricks and mortar place where people have to 
line uif in orde 

And the other element that we have some-4iot necessarily con- 
cern, but we want to maintain our input* is the role that private 
sector needs to play in that We need to tek^. responsibifity for 
some of the things* For us to try to continue to shift everything to 
Congress— there just isn't enougK money to do all that We need 
to have— we think there needs to be better articulation on the role 
the private se^r plays in whole process, and that we're willing to 
play diat role. . 

Mr* Peterson* In your attachments to your pubhcation, bring- 
ing Down the Barriers," I noticed there were quite a few endorse- 
ments oir it 

Mr* SOFRANAC* Rifi^t 

Mr* Peterson* But I also know there are some objections, espe- 
cially from the National Association of State Coimcils on Vocational 
Education* 

Mr* SOFRANAC* Ri^^t 

Mr* Peterson* Do you know whether that group has reconsid- 
ered its opposition or have they presented some alternative or 
what's going on Uiere? 

Mr* SOFRANAC. Let me answer those in reverse* We have not 
heard of another alternative. What we diose to do, and we took the 
risk in doing it, and we promised all that would respond that we 
would print it as they responded because we felt, as we discussed, 
and as we presented it, that there was 80 to 90 percent agreement 
in virtual^ all the issues— so, we thou^t why let that 10 or 20 
percent stop us from making progress like it has before when there 
is so much agreement 

There is clearly some concern between vocational education, gen- 
eral education, and job training about turf protection. But, you 
know, the customer is tired of that and is not willing to sit and lis- 
ten to turf protection much longer. So, we said we're going to plow 
ahead and everybody is welcome to respond and let!s hope that we 
can ameliorate that 20 to 10 percent of disagreement and still have 
a good program. 

Mr* PETERSON* So, you haven't got them on board yet, in other 
words? 

Mr. SOFRANAC* Well, weVe got a section of it on board but not 
totally convinced in all that area, no. 

Mr. PETERSON. Another objection was one that came from the 
Employers National JA Service Council, whatever that is, which 
feared partisan influences and patronage svstems if local human 
investment boards were appointed Ysy elected officials. What is your 
response to that comment? 

Mr* SOFRANAC* Well, I think again, eadi locality needs to identify 
what is their best local work force investment board, so to speak. 
ENJSC thought it was a job services group, NAPIC throughout it 
was their group. National Association of Private Industry Ck>uncil— 
what we had said is we don't want to dictate to the locality as the 
Sta'e overseer but we want to see those two together and come to 
some resolution so you can create one* 
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Mr. Peisrson. Mn Shays^ do you have any questions? Welcome 
-CongreMinan-S^w-fipomXonnecti you have any-statementi- 
we will include it in the record. 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. I have no statement to introduce. I wel- 
come the gentlemen here and in the next panel that will follow. 
The Budget Committee is going to be meeting at 1 o'clock today 
and we will be taking a number of the various jobs programs and 
consolidating them into seven programs and looking to save some 
money in the process. 

rm struck by the fact that GAO has done a really good job of doc- 
umenting the problem, but has not really came forth with veiy spe- 
cific solutions to problems. Is that because GAO views this more as 
a policy issue? 

Mr. Crawford. We view it as a poMcv issue. We feel that there 
should be fewer proa*ams and feel that that's for the Congress then 
to decided exactly now many programs, what groups would be 
served and the services, and the array of services. 

Mr. Shays. The only successful programs that IVe really encoun* 
tered, and I know there are some, but when youVe spending $25 
billion you like to think there are some of the private incUistry 
council programs. There are young welfare moms who have been 
given some good training and have been not only trained for a job 
but actually ushered through the process and called up every mom- 
ine to make sure they have gotten up on time and have been 
helped to realize how important it is to be timely and so on. So, 
I know there are some. 

But I really appreciate, Mr. Chairman, your conducting these 
hearings because I believe we focus attention on a lot of programs 
and talk about the wasta and welfare and so on, but this area I 
think has been insulated As a Member of Congress— 111 get to my 
question— as a Member of Congress I sometimes will get people 
who will argue for certain proenrms like UHEAP. It's veiy signifi- 
cant m New England, ana I don't mean uo nay it's not important 
to recipients, but the people who see me first are the utilities and 
the/re the people who handle the program. It tells me we have a 
lot of people that have vested interests, which you document in 
your report. 

Of the 154 programs and $25 billion how much of it do I isolate 
out as Pell grants and student loans and so on? 
Mr. NliBEN. There is some information in the appendix. 
Mr. Crawford. We need to take just a minute. 
Mr. Shays. That's fine. 

Mr. Nli^N. In appendix 2 on page 21 of the statemei-.^ 

Mr. Shays. Which page of the statement? 
Mr. NliBEN. Page 21 of the statement, appendix 2, youll see the 
60 or so odd programs for the Department of— it's actually page 22. 
Mr. Shays. It starts on 

Mr. Nii^N. Page 22 is the information on Pell grante and guar- 
anteed student loans. It comes to about $8 billion. This is the por- 
tion of those programs that goes toward technical training, not to- 
ward baccalaureate degree programs. 

Mr. Shays. So. the vocational schools and so on 

Mr. NlLB£N. That would be in this figure. 

Mr. Shays. How much would be under the bacci ^^areate? 
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Mr. NIUSBN* Offhand I don't know. 
~ - — Mr; RocacRS. Hut it only about a quart er. 

Mr. Crawford. Ift about a quarter, w<^ believe. 

Mr. Shays. What Vm trying to itolate— the bottom line to my 
quettion it how much dolltrt are we talking about for the pro- 
namt that actually try to educate tomeone and marthal them 
throui^ and hopefully at the end there it a job waiting for them? 
Of the $25 billion how much of that it that kind of program? 

Mr. NiLmN. In termt of a direct tervice program? 
^ Mr. Shays. Yet. 

Mr. NiLBKN. I don't think we have it broken how that way. 

Mr. Shays. How come, jutt offhand? Why wouldn't we break it 
out Uiat way? 

* Mr. NIL9KN. One of the thingt that we were trying to do with 

thit it illuttrate that there are a number of wayt that the Federal 
Government providet job training attittance, emplovment training 
attittance to ipeople and not jutt tay, OK, let't jutt Took at the pro* 
gramt that delwer terviees tmn way. 

And part of what we've be^i documenting it the problem that 
thit it not viev/ed at a ^tem. And at we were taUdne before, 
we're looking ^.ight now hi reforming the ditlocated worker pro- 
gramt. but don't know what^t happening to the rett of the wyn- 
tern. And at the gentleman tpeaking for nGA taid, there it no 
overall ttructure right now identified with how thete are all fitting 
together. 

Mr. Crawford. We will be happy to provide that information for 
you. 

Mr. Shays. But itn't it kind of inttructive that that quettion 
can't be eatily antwered? That in ittelf it a letton to me. I mean 
i^t fascinating when you think about it 

Mr. Crawford. We can look at that, Congrettman, and tee if 
there it tomethiiu; we can provide. We're not ture that information 
it readily availabte. 

Mr. Peterson. I think it would be an interetting way to take a— 
if you could itolate 

Mr. Shays. I have a tente that— yet, tir. 

Mr. Peterson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rogers. I jutt wanted to tay that-H>ne of the thingt that we 
have done it a^jutt tome of the funding levels, at a matter of fact 
there it a footnote attached to the table, in tome inttancet where 
the information wat available we have itolated, in a tente, that 
portion of the proeram that went to providing employment training 
attittance for adiutt and out of tchool youth. In other inttancet we 
were not able to itolate— the program people could not provide ut 
the information necettary. 

Mr. Shays. My tente it— and correct me if I'm wrong— that the 
committee it getting into thit and thit will not be the latt hearing 
we will have on thit ittue. 

Mr. Peterson. We're going to continue, right. 

Mr. Shays. Because we're talking about an extraordinarily large 
turn of ttiuney and at Congrettmen and Congrettwomen we come 
in contact with people who have gone through programt with no 
jolM available at the end 
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rm just struck with the fact that there may be more than 154 
-pn^amsTJniere may be-some programs you haven't identified? 
Mr. Crawford. It's possible. 

Mr. Shays. When I got into investi|mting HUD I was amazed 
that the Agriculture Department also tiad a housing program— I 
guess I shouldn't have been. This is also a reflection of what com- 
mittees have jurisdiction and what departments have jurisdiction 
and so on. 

I'm just going to consider today that you're serving the ball to us 

and that the ball is in our court But we're getting back to you ^ 

I would like to have you divide up the kinds of outright gi^ants to 
students, separating all of them in the various departments and 
the kind of programs where we have a large administrative cost 
and bureaucrat. v 

I would like to commit to taking an active role— I hope our report 
can recommend ways to consolidate. In other words, you're not 
making those policy decisions, but it would be helpful if we had 
some recommendations. 

It would be interesting— have you tried to articulate how you can 
categorize each of these programs in a way that we can make sense 
out of it? 

Mr. Crawford. What we had tried to do along those lines was 
to, in developing the principles, recognizing that there would be a 
number of different ways fliat the Congress may wish to pursue 
consolidation 

Mr. Shays. Right. 

Mr. Crawford. What we tried to do there is to identify or distill 
the number of things that we have heard from other people, re- 
searchers, and from our own work, into the four principles alMut 
simplicity. 

As you look at, and you're grappling in the budget committee, 
with ti^ng to consolidate pro|(rams, look at the issues of— for ex- 
ample It would be simplicity— in creating this consolidation will it 
be easier for administrators and clients to find? Will we have fewer 
administrative structures as a result of the consolidation, those 
kinds of things? 

Mr, Shays. OK, but I'm just trying to think of ways that we— 
and maybe Mr. Sofranac— is that how you say your name? 
Mr. Sofranac. Yes. 

Mr. Shays. Maybe you could be helpful in this regard as well in ^ 
terms of just trying to find the different ways we categorize, forget 
committees in this place, what's the logical way to deal with it? I 
would like to make a request, I don't usually do this at a public 
hea/ nfc but I would like it very much if you would come and meet ^ 
my stmt. 

I would like to commit that we will take this on as a project be- 
cause I see tremendous opportunities. 

Let me make one more point to you— just in terms of veterans' 
programs, we have a larger veterans' program out of the Labor De- 
partment then we have out of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
in Connecticut? We have 26 people out there and th^ don't even 
communicate with each other? They work for different bosses? 
They have no interaction? 
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I think that this committee could probablv find ways to save bil- 
lions of dollars but more imiyortant^ provide a service, ultimately, 
that's better. 

Mr. Crawford. One other thoui^t, Congressman. As you scrap- 

51e with how to rationalize the system ^ou may want to look at 
oing it along tareet populations, that img^t be a way too; as you 
look at that in budget 

We would be happy to meet with your staff, provide whatever as- 
si stance we can. 

Mr. Peterson. I don't know if you were here when I was focus- 
ing kind of on the same thing. Wn unclear to me how this is eoing 
to nappen. I think to some extent it's failure of the structure of this 
place. In our State legislature in Minnesota I was on the Govern- 
ment Gyrations Committee, we had total authority to reorganize 
departments. That was the main function of our committee. 

The problem with this structure here is we don't have that au- 
thority and nobo<]^ really does. It's kind of dispersed all throui^out 
appropriations, authorizmg committees, all over the place. There is 
no structure to bring a force to bear to try to reorganize this stuff. 
So, it never happens. Maybe we could just take the ball and run 
with it and force people even thou£^ we don't have the jurisdiction. 

Mr. Shays. I think we have the one ability to reach out to all 
these programs with jurisdiction and write a rej^rt that documents 
the kind of savings that we think we can achieve, and if we im- 
prove the programs we can have some force. 

Mr. PSTERSON. It's too bad that our committee doesn't have the 
I^slative jurisdiction to do this. I think we can get at a lot of 
these problems. That's what we used to do in our State legislature. 
And in this committee to reform the Congress I don't think that 
even came up, which it probab^ should have. Thatfs probably our 
fault that we didn't bring it up. 

We have to go over and vote. Well let you go. We're going to 
have another panel. The next panel well call after we return from 
this vote. 

Again, thank you very much for bein|: with us. We 11 stay in 
touoi and well see if we can get somethmg going here and try to 

Set some overall focus to things. We appreciate the work you're 
oing and look forward to keeping up with it. 
Mr. SOTRANAC. Thank you. 
Mr. Crawford. Thank you. 

Mr. Peterson. The subcommittee will stand in recess until we 
get back from the vote. 
[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Peterson. We're going to come back to order. We next have 
Mr. Darrell Minott fit>m the State of Delaware. He is the Secretaiy 
of Labor. He has some entertainment for us here. This being an in- 
vestigative hearing we swear in all witnesses so as to not prejudice 
anybody. So, if you don't mind being sworn in. 

LWitness sworn.] 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. Mr. Minott, well have you go first. 
We appreciate your coming down and spending some time with us. 
Hopefully you won't have as much of a maze as Massachusetts. 

Mr. MSnott. Definitely not. In fact, we think we have the solu- 
tion. 
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Mr. nBTERSON. Good, tha^s what we need, some solutions. We 
have enou^ problems. 

Mr. Mmorr. For the record my name is Darrell Minott, cabinet 
secretary for the Delaware Department of Labor under the admin- 
istration of the Honorable Thomas R Carper, who not too long ago 
was a colleague of yours. 

Mr. Shays. A good friend. 

Mr. Peterson. His locker was next to mine in the gym. We miss 
him. 

STA1BMBNT OF DASBELL BONOTr, SBCRETABT OF LABOR 
OTAIS OF DELAWABE, ACCOMPANIED BY BOB CLABKIN, 
BIANAGER PLANNING AND PCHJCT, BMFLOTBIENT AND 
TRAIN ING DIVISION; AND MIKE HOJNICKI, INFOBMAHON 
SYSIBBB SUPPORT SPECIALIST 

Mr. Mmorr. I would like to introduce Bob Clarkin, who is my 
muiager of planning and policy for the division of employment and 
training, and Mike Hojnicki at the computer terminal who is my 
information ^stems support specialist 

I appreciate the opportunity to talk to you today about your in- 
terest m creating a more comprehensive and customer oriented na- 
tional employment and training system. 

I believe that the most important step which can be taken to- 
ward developing a more comprehensive system involves utilizing 
automated information i^stems, which tie together numerous data 
bases covering the myriad of Federal, State, focal employment, and 
traininje programs and services. 

Why? Because what our clients want the most is eauty access to 
information. One of my clients in Delaware recently summed it up 
quite nicely when she stated: ''I wish that the nrst person who 
picked up the phone or saw me could answer my question or solve 
my problem.** 

Quite frankly, her frustration stung me. because we attempt to 
be very customer oriented in Delaware. WeVe a small State. 

Our Labor Department's concept of one-stop shopping involves 
more than simply colocating staff of different divisions. It also in- 
volves the strategic use of region Ill's automated job search system, 
which we have placed on kiosks and PC's and located in schools, 
community centers, and at companies facing massive layoffs. 

However, our customers want more. They want ea^ access to in- 
formation covering the gambit of programs and services tfiat we ad- 
minister. As a result, we are now developing an expanded auto- 
mated information svstem which can inform a client about: Job va- 
cancies; occupational data covering career opportunities, earning 
potential and skill requirements; and education and training pro- 
grams, including elieimli^ requirements. 

In addition, it will provide mformation on support services such 
as child care, elder care, scholarship (q)portunities, sul^tance abuse 
counseling, and transportation options. 

We have a prototype of this system which we are prepared to 
demonstrate toda^. 

Through the wide use of kiosks, we will service more clients, as 
well as a wider variety of clients— dislocated workers, welfare re- 
cipients, and school-to-work participants, for example. This ^stem 
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will also relieve those caseworkers and manaeers who we eumn^ 
provSing the services from basic administratave tasks and free 
&ein to provide more intensive serviees to our chents. 

In suiimary, I believe that in order to create a more wmprehen- 
sive and customer-oriented employment and t^a^nmeiy***™, 
Nation must embrace automated information systems such as 

AT ItSCIS 

With the chairman's permission, we would now like to dem- 
onstrate the system, ^un 1 
HVhe prepared statement of Mr. Mmott follows:] 
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tTATmirr it to ■owom^i.b pmuiili> icxi»tt 
Bwcmtmx or xjummi, mutb or dsiavmui 

BtrOM TXS lOOBB BOBOOMMXYrBB 0« BKBLOYlOWr 

80IWX1W AMD mhtiom 

MBXCK $, 1994 



Thank you Mr. Chairman and othar distinguishad masters of 
tha SubcoMiittaa. 1 appraciata tha opportunity to talk to you 
today about your intarast in craating a mora comprahansiva and 
custcwar-oriantad national amploymant and training systam. 

I baliava that tha most important stap which can ba takan 
toward davaloping a mora comprahansiva amploymant and training 
systam involvas utilising automatad information systams which tia 
togathar numarous databasas covaring tha myriad of fadaral, stata 
and local amploymant and training programs and sarvicas. 

Why? Bacausa what our cliants want tha most is aasy accass 
to information. Ona of my cliants in Dalawara racantly summad it 
up guita nicaly whan sha statad: "I wish that tha first parson 
i^o saw ma or answarad tha phona could answar my quastion or 
solva my problam". 

Har frustration stung ma# bacausa wa attampt to ba vary 
customar-^r iantad . 

Our tiabor Dapartmant's concapt of **ona-stop shopping" 
involvaa mora than simply co-locating staff of diffarant 
divisions. It also involvas tha stratagic usa of Ragion Ill's 
automatad job saarch systam, which wa hava placad on kiosks and 
PC's and locatad in schools^ community cantars and at covpanias 
facing massiva layoffs* 

Hovavar, our customars want mora* Thay want aasy accass to 
information covaring tha gambit of programs and sarvicas wa 
administar* As a rasult, wa ara now davaloping an axpandad 
automatad information syatam which can inform a cliant about: 
1) job vacancias; 2) occupational data covaring caraar 
opportunitias, aarning potantial and skill raquiramants; and 
3) aducation and job training programs, including aligibility 
raquiramants* In addition, it will provida information on 
support sarvicas such as child cara, aldar cara, scholarship 
opportunitias, substanca-abusa counsaling, and transportation 
options* 
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lf« hav« prototype of this system vhlch v« «r« pr«par«d to 
^•Bonstr«t« today. 

Through th« us« of XlosXs, wa will scrva mora cllants, as 
w«ll as a vidar varlaty of cllants — dlslocatad worXars, walfara 
raciplants« and schooI-to**vorX participants, for axampla. This 
systam vill also raliava thosa casaworXers and managars who ara 
corrantly providing tha sarvicas from basic administrativa tasXs 
and fraa tham to provida mora intansiva sarvicas to our cliants. 

In summary, I beliava that in order to craata a mora 
comprahansiva and customar**oriantad amploymant and training 
systam this nation must ambraca automated information systems 
such as ALEXIS. 

With the Chairman's permission, we would now like to 
demonstrate the system. 



DBHOWmATIOM [Note: Materials are attached] 
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Mr* Clarkin. Thank you Mr* Chairmaiii Congressman Shays. I 
would like to demonstrate this morning a prototype of the intern 
that we call ALEXIS. And as Secretary Minott stated this is an en- 
hancement on the region IIFs ALEX intern. 

Hie ALEX iwstem was developed about 3 or 4 vears ago and pro* 
vidf^s the pubhc with computerised access to job order information. 
Our ALEuS ^^stem will mtegrate in with the job orders informa- 
tion on educational opportunities, training <4>p|ortunities, labor 
maiket conditions, occiqmtional titles and descriptions of jobe along 
with related sodai services human resources that are available in 
the community to assist people as they go throui^out training and 
they search for jobs. 

Again, this is a prototype of the tystem. This isn't a woiking nys- 
tern. We developed this just to demonstrate the functionality of a 
system that allows us to get into various data bases and to use 
crosswalks to move from one data base to the other data base. 

I would like us all to kind of dream for a second that we are an 
unemployed automobile line assembler. We've been out of work 
now for about 3 months. We woiked on a line that was automated 
and we have a little knowledge of computers and we're veiy inter- 
ested in computers. We've been looking for a job as an auto assem- 
bler now for about 3 months and havei?t found one. 

In order to start our job search in the system you would simply 
touch or click on the job search icon. This will bring up information 
that is similar to wna^s in our ALEX ^tem. It allows the job 
seeker to search throui^ a data base of job openings thatfs updated 
on a daily basis. 

In the i^tem that we hope to develop ^uH be able to search 
on a job title, a job code, a location of a job in your own city, in 
your own county, in vour State, in another State, in the region or 
anvwhere in the ¥^ofe United States. 

It will also let you do searches on salary, on education, and on 
experience required, or the experience that you have. 

i do my job search. Tm an automobile assembler. I don't find a 
job for an automobile assembler, however, I do see a job for a com- 
puter programmer. And to get information on that job I click on 
computer programmer and t touch the information icon asking for 
information on that job. 

niis brings me quickly to a job information screen which is the 
Wpe of information that Delaware and a lot of States now have in 
their automated job search lystems similar to ALEX. It gives jrou 
the job title, the salary, the education requirements, a description 
of the job provided by ttie emplc^er. 

Where most of the litems out there stop is at this screen. They 
don't allow you to jump from this screen over to othi^r related infor- 
mation. Bemg this unemployed automobile assembler— -I want to 
become a conmuter programmer but I notice that I have to have 
14 ^ears of education to get this job. I on^ have 12 years of edu- 
cation. I'm trying to decide how can I get training or education in 
order to enter that job. 

I can simply come down to the training and education icon, ei- 
ther touch that or click on that and throudi nationally maintained 
crosswalks that the National Occupational Information Coordinat- 
ing Committee maintains our system takes the jcb code, turns it 
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through a erosswaft into edueatim and training codes and brings 
up the training in Delaware that's related to the job Fm looking 
for. 

So, this screen will show me training opportunities in the com- 
puter programmer field If I was interested in the training thatfs 
available at Goldey Beacom College, which is a community college 
in northern Delaware, I would dick on the title and bring up the 
training and education screen. 

In the prototype we have limited information on the screen* It 
tells you ttie program title again, the name of the school, the type 
of school it is, Uie city, the telephone number. In our real iiystem 
we're hoping to have a lot more information on the screen that will 
be avail{d>le. 

We miriit have an icon where you would click and get a little his- 
tory on uie school, where it is, how many students are there, how 
long it's been in existence. 

You might click on another icon and get information on the per- 
formance, how many students after 6 months of completing a 
course at this college are employed? What is there average reten- 
tion a year later? What is their average entry wage when they com- 
plete training in this course? 

You could also click on an icon and bring up financial assistance 
that's available. Pell grants, JTPA funded courses and any other 
assistance that is available on the tuition side* 

Now that I know I want to be a computer programmer, I know 
there is a school in my locality where I can get that training, I 
want to know is it worthwhile for me to pursue this occupation* 

I can simply come down and click on the occupational informa- 
tion icon and I go out to a data base that includes information on 
that occupation which will give me labor market information and 
occupational information* 

On this screen I can get information such as in Delaware there 
is annually 129 openings in this field* There is an annual growth 
rate of 48*2 percent The average wages per week are $685. I can 
get a description of what this occupation is* I can also get a de- 
scription of Delaware specific entry-level hiring practices to tell me 
what I have to— how do I have to prepare myself to enter into this 
field. We also have a graphic representation of the growth in this 
occupation from 1990 to 2006. 

So, we're hoping that this system— you can enter this system 
looking for jobs that are available, looking for training that^s avail- 
able, looking at the types of occupations in your locality or in your 
State or in another State, hopefully one day, that have the poten- 
ti^ to grow in the future so that you're not taking training for a 
job that has a negative growth rate* 

Being an unemployed auto assembler— fm also a single parent 
and I have a 10-year-old daui^ter* And I know if I get into this 
JTPA funded computer programmer course it's going to be 12 
months at Goldey Beacom College Tm going to have to make day 
care arrangements. So» well also have a data base of services that 
are available in the community* I can access that data base by 
touching this services icon* 
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rm interested in child care so I would come down, click on the 
child care title and get more information on child care that's avail- 
able in my community. 

Being Uiat this is a prototype we just put limited data about 
services and it would tell me nere that there is an organization 
called child care connection thatfs in my town, it^s open Monday 
throui^ Friday 9 a«m« to 3 p«m«, it has open eligibility and I can 
contact that organization ana I can relieve one of the oarriers that 
^ I have to going into training and successfully completing that train- 

im which would be child care. 

We're hoping that throu|^ funding that may become available 
throu^ the one-stop shopping initiatives that will be coming out 
^ of Coneress or throu^^ employment service automation grants 

funds that may become available shortly, that Delaware will be 
able to design a national system that will allow clients and also the 
workers at our offices^ at the offices dT— that where welfare clients 
are goine in, where food stamp clients are coming into, to access 
this land of comprehensive information, to locate all the employ- 
ment and training that is available in our State for our clients eas- 
ily, to locate all of the job opportunities that are available, to locate 
current accurate labor market information to help us and to help 
counselors and to help our customers to make sound decisions in 
where to invest our training dollars and where our customers will 
invest their time. 

And also to get into a data base full of human services that are 
available in the communitv to help alleviate the barriers that the 
disadvantaged individuals nave to entering training, to completing 
trainini^ and then, to finding a job; and the barriers that dislocated 
workers are having. Thank you very much for the opportunity to 
demonstrate the system to you. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you have this data base up; do you have all 
of this stuff in place now? 

Mr. Clarkin. No, we don't Delaware was part of the multi-State 
job and pilot project which started in June 1989 and went throu^ 
about June 1991. That was a pilot project in region III which was 
Delaware, Penn^lvania, Maryland, Washington, DC, Virginia, and 
West Virginia which developed the original ALEX system, which 
stands for the automated labor exchange, that lets the public come 
V up to a computer terminal and do a job search. 

Mr. Peterson. That is in place now in all of these States? 

Mr. Clarion. It is in place in all of the States in region III. It 
has been made available about 1 year or so ago, nationals, 
^ through the Federal Department of Labor, and there is idMut 22 
States that use ALEX or th^ have taken the ALEX software and 
changed the name and th^ may call it Jobs Plus or 

Mr. Peterson. Is this a national data base that you hook into? 

Mr. Clarion. Yes, we do. There is an organization in Albany, NY 
called America's Job Bank. It used to be called the Interstate Job 
Bank. What we do in Delaware each day as we enter job order in- 
formation into our computer lystem, at night our mainfVame com- 
puter pulls out all of the jobs that are $6 an hour or more, perma- 
nent and fUll time 

Mr. PS1VR80N. And sends them up there. 
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Mr. Clarkin [continuing]. And sends them up to Albany. NY and 
then, they send it back to us and the rest of Uie States that have 
been 

Mr. Peterson. So, this is the ^stem that this ALEX is tied into? 
Mr* CiARKiN. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson, ^d what you are going to propose, this next step 
would utilize that as well as some other data bases like colleges 
and 

Mr. Clarkin. Yes, we have in Delaware— and they are national 
data bases. There is a national data base that is made available 
to the States through the National Occupational Information Co- 
ordinating Committee which is made available to each State that 
has a State occupational information coordinating committee or 
SOICC. 

There is a national data base called STI, or the State Training 
Inventoiy. That is the data base that we plan to use that will have 
all of the information on educational and training opportunities, 
and we have agreements with the local colleges, universities, the 
JTPA training providers, and other training providers in Delaware 
to put the information into that data base. 

The services data base in Delaware, we access that through a 
data base that the United Way puts together each year and up- 
dates. The labor market information is provided to the Department 
of Labor's Office of Labor Market Information. It collects and does 
surveys on — r- 

Mr. Peterson. So, you are online with all of these data bases, 
is that what it is? 
Mr. Clarkin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Peterson. And the kiosks are— what are they, like dumb 
terminals, with a modem in them or something? 

Mr. CiARKiN. Yes. We have, in the ALEX project we developed 
three ways to deliver the ALEX system. The first one was through 
what's called a dumb terminal that attaches to a mainframe com- 
puter. 

We found that that was very expensive to try to export it out to 
a nontraditional site. The next piece that we developed was a kiosk 
ALEX that— it sits in a little kiosk that looks like a mail box. It 
has a touch screen, it has a video disc, it has a printer, it plavs 
introductoiy music, it has an attract loop, and you just touch tne 
screen to navigate. 

Mr. Peterson. Is that a PC? 

Mr. Clarkin. Yes. That's PC driven. We also have another ver- 
sion of ALEX that is a stripped-down version of the kiosk that you 
can actually place on a stand-alone PC and put out at a community 
center, a plant that's closing, a college, a university, a library. 

Mr. Peterson. You give them the software then, so that they can 
run this, is that it? 

Mr. CLARKm. Yes, we give them the software and then we allow 
them to dial into our network and transfer the information over a 
telephone line. 

Mr. Peterson. So they have to pay for the phone lines or the 
hookup, the telephone charges and all that sort of stufT? 
Mr. Clarkin. Yes, they do. 
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Mr. Peterson. And your problem now is you don't have money 
to hook this all up or 

Mr. CiARKm. Yes. We used Job Training 2000 initiative grant 
which came out a couple years ago. Delaware got about $20,000. 
We ^d a year study, a feasibility studv, to see if it was possible 
to inte^nrate this data together and to design this system. And we 
did a big feasibility study that lasted about a year. 

After that we developed a prototype, and now we're anticipating 
that we will be able to locate a fiuiding source to help us design 
the whole system. 

Mr. Peterson. Is any other State doing this, that you're aware 
of? 

Mr. Clarkin. Not that I'm aware of 
Mr. MiNOTT. Not that I'm aware of 

Mr. Peterson. And where are you in this process of getting this 
money? Are you— have you found it all yet or 

Mr. MmoTT. Well, we would hope that title IV of the Reemploy- 
ment Act of 1994 may supply something. 

Mr. Peterson. A partial grant? 

Ajir. MiNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. And then are you going to make this available to 
other States then? 
Mr. MiNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you have to have Windows to run this, is that 
what you're 

Mr. Clarkin. On the prototype you do. On the PC version that 
we hope to make, its very flexible. It will also work on DOS based 
hardware. 

Mr. Peterson. On a Mac? 

Mr. Clarkin. It would be Mac based; it would also work on a 
touch screen and it would work under Windows. We also see a need 
to set levels in it where there might be a level, a low level of infor- 
mation that we would give to the bublic. 

There would be another level or information you would give to an 
employment interviewer, say, in an employment service ofTice. 
There would be another level of information that you would give 
to a counselor, say, at a school working at a school to work transi- 
tion program. 

Then there mi|^t be another level of full-blown information you 
-V would ^ve to managers and administrators and planners that have 
to get into the full-blown occupational projections that miriit be 
contusing to the public. But we would hope that there would he dif- 
ferent levels and different platforms that we could deliver it on. 
» Mr. Peterson. So the pubUc wouldn't have to pay anything 

when they went to this kioSK, that will be funded? 
Mr. Clarkin. No. 

Mr. Peterson. How about these other folks at these different 
levels? Are you going to make them pay for it or is that all going 
to be made available free of charge or 

Mr. Clarkin. With ALESC, we provide the data. We have it at 
each of our emplo^ent service offices throughout the State of 
Delaware. The division of employment training purchased equip- 
ment on our own and put it out at other State agencies. We nave 
it at a DuPont site in Delaware that's closing and we made it avail- 
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able there. We have it at the Veteran's Administration, Dover Air 
Force Base. 

Usually, if money is available we buy the equipment and we 
place it there and we train them on how to do the downloads. If 
they already have their— have computer equipment, then we can 
simply load the data base on — ^the software and data base on their 
equipment. 

Mr. Pehbrson. But you're not— are you usine a data base or are 
you just hooking into somebody else's data base? 

Mr. Clarion. We're using a data base that 

Mr. Peterson. Propramr 

Mr. Clarkin [continuingl. That we keep at the Department of 
Labor. Itfs a data base of jobs that comes through the interstate job 
bank tiiat we maintain. 

Mr. Peterson. But that's just one part of this though? 

Mr. Clarion. Mm-hmm. The State training inventoiy where the 
employment and training information — ^in Delaware where we're 
lucky, we kind of have one*stop shopping. We have an Office of 
Labor Market Information that is under the management of Sec* 
retary Minott, so that the Department of Labor in Delaware main* 
tains the job bank. 

They also maintain the emplojrment bank, the training bank, and 
the labor market information bank under one administrative en- 
tity. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, your whole government is in one place isn't 
it? I mean, the counties — ^what do you have, two counties, three? 
And thev are all in the same place? 

Mr. minott. Three cotmties. 

Mr. Peterson. Do they have the same courthouse or something 
or whatever it is? Is that right? You're not going to answer. 
Mr. Minott. Fve never been to their courthouse. 
Mr. Peterson. Do you have any 

Mr. Shays. I just need to say I'm on the Budget Committee and 
we're reporting out the budget today. I will be leaving and I apolo- 
^ze to our two other speakers. If you have any interest in pursuing 
this with my office, m^ gentleman staff person, Chris Aired woula 
be delighted to meet with you and love to pursue die dialog. Thank 
you for coming today. 

Mr. Minott. Thank you very much 

Mr. Peterson. Well, let's go on to Mr. New who is from North 
Carolina and with the division of employment and training of the 
North Carolina Department of Commerce. We appreciate your com- 
ing up. 

STATEMENT OF JOEL C. NEW, DIRECTOR, EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING DIVISION, NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr. New. Thank you Mr. Chairman. Glad to be here, appreciate 
the invitation. 

I'm the director of the division of employment and training. I'm 
here representing North Carolina, but I m also the chair of the Na- 
tional Association of State JTPA Liaisons. That's an organization 
of the 64 States and territories that represent their Governors to 
the Federal level in terms of operation or, primarily, JTPA, but also 
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almost^well, definitely the maiority of them have responsibilities 
in a variety of other areas, sucn as the employment service in iin- 
employment insurance [Ul] and even the JOBS program in some 
States. It varies. So we have a good representation. 

Coincidentally, I am the chair of the SOICC in North Carolina, 
also, which is something that's shared among tiie member agencies, 
and I really appreciated the packaging that my panel members 
here had done in putting the occupational information system out 
for the public. It's an excellent, excellent piece. 

In North Carolina, Governor Hunt has established the Gov- 
ernor's Commission on Workforce Preparedness, which is our 
human resource investment council, as a mechanism for addressing 
multiple programs. While remaining hopeftil we could not wait for 
the Federal Government to begin to consolidate job training pro- 
grams into a more workable system. 

And our response has been to establish this commission as a 
mechanism for coordinating policy and planning and involving all 
the workforce development programs funded from the Federal level 
or created within our State. 

We conducted an inventory in North Carolina similar to the re- 
port that you received from the GAO. We found a slightly different 
definition, but it includes many of the same programs with a dif- 
ferent categorization, 45 programs in seven agencies across State 
government. It's an essential first step for any State, or at the Fed- 
eral level for that matter, to begin to analyze how much money is 
going to workforce development and get a good solid feel of what's 
out there and how it's being administereoT We did that with our 
inventory and it gave us a good start. 

In response to that report, from my perspective as the director 
of the Job Training Partnership Act program in North Carolina, 
the problem lies in the prescriptive nature of the many Federal 
programs and projects that were developed for whatever good and 
noble reasons. 

This approach to solving problems of employment and training 
demonstrates a lack of confidence in the administrative structures 
at the State and local level. This sends a signal to us that we lack 
the ability to provide competent and responsible program designs 
and operations when given a mandate to serve the public. The nat- 
ural approach of addressing the Nation's job training needs has 
been piecemealed. Our efforts in most cases nave done exactly what 
they were designed to do, only to be criticized because those suc- 
cesses were not able to fully respond to the greater problem. The 
vision addressed by those programs was too limited, or the program 
was not able to respond to rapid change and the program got the 
blame. Process control must be given to the States ana local levels. 

The idea of micromanagement through Federal legislation has 
greatly restricted our ability to design and operate seamless re- 
sponsive prcj^ams. Limitations on aoministrative costs are a good 
example of this. This conflicts with established systems that are al- 
readv generally accepted by government and business for determin- 
ing fair and equitable overhead cost of operation. The process of 
overhead cost determination can tell you what it really costs to op- 
erate instead of setting artificial limits that are not based upon 
operational needs or reality. 

11.5 
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That's just an example. When those kinds of limitations face us, 
we have problems. We should build upon the administrative 
strengths of the State and local structures. And if weaknesses exist 
they should be addressed through a set of administrative guide- 
lines that will strengthen the agenc/s ability to administer any 
program. 

Two of the best examples in my career experience have been the 
Single Audit Act, which clearly recognises the administrative en- 
tity, running all programs. We had, not too many years ago, tiie 
absurdity of audits being done on a pn^gram basis and some poor 
agencies at the local level were entertaining as many as 12 or 15 
separate sets of auditors in a year, because they were attracting 
separate program lines. With a Single Audit Act, what is now de- 
termined py an independent objective review is the fiscal health of 
that agency of government or whatever the structure is, and can 
it handle not just a program but any program or resource that we 
channel through that agenqr. This is the concept tiiat Ym talking 
about. 

The Commimity Services block grant is another example. It is ex- 
plicit in that legislation and was passed ^ Congress many years 
ago that the Federal Department of HHS could not interpret the 
principal section of the law, which left it to the States and local lev- 
els to create programs that address the mandate that was clearly 
outlined in that law. That mandate is to move families out of pov- 
erty. 

It gave us the flexibility that we did not have to deal with detail 
of what dollar was spent in what category for what specific need, 
but that we could design programs that truly addressed the needs 
that we ran into when we sat down with families to find out what 
they needed to move themselves into independence and out of pov- 
erty. 

separate State boards are most often the result of Federal re- 
quirements. We must establish them, as we are required to get 
Federal money to, at least some degree, address the problems that 
we face. And once again, in some of the proposed legislation and 
some of the recently passed legislation, we are looking at anotiier 
series of separate boards being created. We're running out of people 
in some States to fill these slots. 

The natural reaction of an administrative agency is too often to 
protect, for us to protect, our turf. This is an attitude that's been 
created because we're having to compete for resources and respond 
to those Federal mandates that are programmatic in nature. 

Attitudes such as, '^y program is ri^t and has tlie answers," 
with responses always we near is, "^e lack the resources to do the 
job, always underfunded," or Hiatfs not our job," or **Onr program 
doesn't do that," are examples of why the problems aren't solved. 
The problem is never truly addressed with those programs. 

Given the mandate and the resources, we can reform the employ- 
ment and training svstems within our States. Give us the fUnding 
streams to address the problems and let us design how to do it. We 
would establish true outcome based programs addressing problems 
that have been defined locally. What works in a rural area may not 
work in an urban area, and if problems are different, tiie outcomes 
could be expected to be different But that doesn't mean that tiie 
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problem won't be solved, it will still be addressed by that mecha- 
nism. Judge us what we ve done--by the outcomes we achieve, not 
by the processes that we used to achieve that end* 

Congressional and administrative mandates too often address in 
programmatic terms what are too specific and imore the strengths 
of tne structure of the State and local levels ana our abilities to re- 
spond to the broader needs of our people. We must work together 
to bring down the barriers among aU program efforts. 

Associated systems as partners should use a collaborative em- 
ployment and training system, stop building their own separate 
employment and trainine tracks, but develop collaboration. And 
that collaboration at the local level needs to be encouraged by all 
Federal agencies, not just the Department of Labor. 

And, yes, use the human resources investment councils or the job 
training coordinating councils and the private industry councils as 
a basis for the structure, not because tney*re tied to some piece of 
legislation called JTPA, but as a structure and a vehicle to coordi- 
nate the process and build upon that and make it stronger. 

We have been operating in North Carolina under a concept of no 
wrong door, not one stop or one right place to go. We're trying to 
build a system that — vei^ similar to the type of mformation system 
that you iust saw that will mean that any point of entry for anv 
individual will lead to a resolution of their needs in terms of job 
training. 

We're building a system where each agency does what it does 
best and connects with all other agencies in terms of the individ- 
ual's needs, because we know that no single program has the solu- 
tion. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. New follows:] 
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WSHMONY BEPOM^OWraNlBNTAL OPnUTtONg COMMTnu 
U. & H0U8I or lUBPRaBNTA11VS0 
WASBmQTON»]>C 

jMiICNtw.DtMOtor 
DIvitioa of Xmplojiii«at and Tfinlag 
North CftroUaa ])eputmMit of ComattrM 



My namt U Jo#l Ntw. I iu dimtor of tKt Dlvl«l<m of SmploymtBt cad Trftlninf ia 
tH« North CwroUaa Dopaxtmoat of Comaom which .ir^tm Uu Jeh Trtiniiif 
Pftrtntrthip Act progrta in North CttrdUaa. I am alto Chair of the National Aa«>datiOB of 
Stata Job Traininf PartaartUp Act UaiiloQa. 

X appracfata tha opportunity to rupoad to Isauaa on tha ntr d to coordinata Job tralniaf 
programt into a workabla tyttem at tha tuu and local Itva^. 

In North Carolina, Qovamor Hunt hai aaUUiah^ tha Govamoi^a CommiMion on 
Workfbrca Ptaparadnaaa* which it our SUtc Wm^M Baaoum iBYMtmaat Couaell, aa 
a machanita of addroMinf multip!a proframa. Whila ramatainf hopaftil, wa could not wait 
for tha fadaral govaminant to bagin to cootolidato Job traiaiaf profframa into a nora workabla 
lyttam. Our raaponia haa baaa to MUbliah thia CommiMion aa « maduniam ibr 
coordinating policy daralopmant and planning that laTolvaa all of tha workforca davalopmant 
programa Amdad from tha ftdaral laval «r eraatad by tha Stata cf North CaxttUna. 

In rHponaa to tha two racant OAO raporU on tha muhiplidty of aaploymant and 
training programa, from my panpacthra aa diraotor af tha Job IMniag Part&anhip Act 
program. I baUava tha problem Uaa la tha proaeriptiva aatura af tha ftdaral programa and 
pntfacU that wiradrralopadfbrwhatavar good and abblanaaoaa. ThU approach to aolviag 
tha problama of ampl^^mant and trabing damonatrataa a lach if ooofldMca in tha 
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adauuttrttiv«iituohimtitk»«UU and local Uvt^ TUf HacbtttfBalthttwtUditlM 
abiliigr to yrovido a eompoUnt and mpon^lt profram ittApi asd opiratlon wKon glvaa a 
aaadaU* 

No oiaflo program baa ovor tolvad tha problom of addrtMlnf tha nation** Job tvaiainf 
naoda. Tha notional approach Haa boon plaoa-moal. Our aiforU in noot caaaa hava dono 
exactly what thay wara datifnad to do. Only to ba ciltldiad and condamnad into oblivion 
bocauso thof • ouccasou w«ra not ablo to truly raapond to tho fraatir problam. Tho viaion 
addreuod by thooo programa waa too Umitad, or tho program could not raipond to rapid 
change and tho program wao blamad* 

Procaio control m\ut bo givan to tho otata and local lovol 

Wo ohould build upon adminiatrativo otrangtha of tho eUU and local atnicturaa. If 
woalmeooca cxi»t» they ohould be addreaeed thiough a eet of adminietratlYe etandarde that 
will etrt ngthen the agenciee* ability to adminiatar ist program. Two of the beat axamplaa 
of this hava been the Single Audit Act and the Community Service Block Grant legislation* 
The idea of micro-manage mont through federal legislation haa greatly rastrtetad our abili^ 
to deeign and operate eeamlese, responsive programa limiutions on administratiTS coata 
ia a good etample of thie. conflicU with eetabllshsd eyaUme that are generally acoeptad 
bygovemmentorbttsinewlbrdeUrminingikiroverfaeadcoata. Tha pioeeu of overhead coat 
determinaUon can tell you what it really coeU to operate inaUad of eetting an artificial limit 
that is not based upon operational neada or reality. 

Our rcacUco as an ada^trative agency U too often to protect our turf. Thlaattitude 
ie created by having to compaU for reeouroee and reepond to federal mandataa that are 
programmatic in nature* 
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AttitttdM fu^ ••: "Wy proftam it ri|ht» wni my procram lu th$ uurwart,* witk 
ntpoiUM tuch as: Vt lack Uit moureM to 4a tha Job* aad, tUlfa net our job." or, W 
program doaa not addroM that,* aro atamplta wby iho problaa la not aolvad. Tha problom 
waa atrtr tntly addrttttd 

Qivtn tha maadata and tha mourcta, wa saa raform tha amploymant and tralaSst 
ayttam. (Hva u« tba fudt&f atrtanu to addraa tha problmt ud lot ut dttiin 
it 

Wa ahoMld aatablUb tnxa outoomo«baaodprograma addmaiaf probUma that haYtbtto 
dafisad locally. What work* in a rural araa nay not work In aauibanaraa. If pioblamaaff 
diffirtnt, tba outooma will bo difTirant. and tht problama will atiO bo addraaaad. 

Wa should bo judfod by what wt hara dona, not by tha proeaaaoa that wa uaod to 
aboompliih that and. 

Cofifmaional and adminiatratlva mandatoa too oftan addrMt in proftattmatio tama 
that aro too apacifie and Ifnora tha atranftha of tha ttructura iot tha ttata and local UHU 
and our abilitita to rotpood to tha broadar neada of our paopla. Wt auit work tog athar to 
bring down tha barritrt amonf all program aflbrta. 

Soparata ttato boarda ara aoat oftan a ruult of f adaral xaquiromanta. Wa itataa 
aaUbUth tham aa raqulrtd to gtt tho monay to at laaat ia aoma dnraa addraaa tha proUca. 

Aaaodatad ayatama aa pavtnata should uaa a ooUabonthra amployaaftt and training 
ayatam and atop buildingthdr own aqparataaa^oymant and ttainingtri^ Collaboratian 
at tha local laval naada to bo aaoouragad by aU ftrtyil aiMflai not Juat within tha 
Dapartmant of Labor. 

And yaa.........uaa tha Human Raaourea Invaatmaat Counida and tha FHvata ladvatry 

Coundla aa tha baaia ftr tha atractora and vaUala to ooofdinala ^ proaaaa. 
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Mr. Peterson. Thank you. I think we'll hear fTt>m Mr. Callahan, 
then we'll maybe have some questions. Mr. Callahan, we appreciate 
you being here. 

STATEMENT OF JAMBS CALLAHAN, EXECUTIVE DIBECTOR, 
GOVERNOR'S WORK FORCE DIVESTMENT BOARD, BIARYLAND 

Mr. Callahan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. One of the advan- 
ti^s or maybe disadvantages of going last is that I can concur 
with what everyone said in my testimony. But if you will permit 
me, I will make a few remarks. 

Let me tell you what I represent. Fm the executive director from 
the Governor's Work Force investment Board in Maryland And let 
me just give you 10 seconds of what Uiat means. We were created 
because the Federal Government said, ^Govemorj State of Mary- 
land, you have to have some kind of board, some kmd of Job Train- 
ing Coordinating Council in order to be entitled to the $40 million 
that Maryland gets for the Job Training Partnership Act funds.** 

So it was an important reason, but in 1986 — our present Gov- 
ernor came in. He is a fairly direct man and he called a couple of 
us in and said, '^Why do we nave this group?* And I gave him that 
answer and it wasn't quite good enough for nim. 

He said, 1 just don't want to have a group because the federal 
government tells us we have to have a group. Either diey are going 
to do someUiing or we're basically |;oing to do away with all your 
jobs and 111 have my cabinet come in and th^l be the Board and 
well do what ever we need to do, but we're not going to have ststfF 
and we're not going to spend money on this group unless it really 
has something to do besides just rubber stamp agen^ policy or 
rubber stamp federal policy.* 

So he actually brought in a corps of business people and his cabi- 
net secretaries, some of his organized labor supporters, and com- 
munity leaders and some legislative people from our State legisla- 
ture, and he said, ''Go to it. Whatever you want to look at Don't 
worry about the fact that (he law only says you look at JTPA. you 
get involved mth what you want to get involved with, you tell me 
what we need to do to make this system better." 

I'd like to give you some examples of what that kind of mandate 
has produced in Marylai!>d; 3 or 4 years ago we decided that school 
dropouts were a significant problem in Maryland, unfortunately, 
they still are. But we dedded we needed to do something about it 
and we looked at the Federal programs and there really wasn't any 
specific Federal program for that at that time. 

And we decided mat we could pull little pieces of programs from 
JTPA and the Carl Perkins bill and maybe some chapter I money, 
but it wasn't enou^, and so we designed a program that we 
thought over time could really address and lower the dropout rates 
in Maryland. We call it Maryland's Tomorrow. 

And we, obviously, coupled together all these Federal programs 
and then we went ahead and got State mon^ to bridge the gaps 
where the Federal programs wouldn't allow us to spend mon^ on 
the services that we needed. And, quite frankly, a very successful 
program in Maryland. 

Its a $10 million State program, which doesn't sound like much 
down here, but in our State $10 million is a chunk of change. And 
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it is gathered together with about $2, $3, or $4 million, depending 
on how you count dollars and match of Federal dollars* ^d that 
program works collaboratively through these private industiy coun- 
cils. 

That was one of the core program designs, is to have this not go 
throu^ the traditional school system because, quite frankly, at 
that time our perspective of dollars spent in school i^stems was not 
that positive. We felt as though we needed a change agent And so 
we used this system that the Federal Government had required 
local areas to set up called PICs, private industiy councils, to man- 
age this drop out prevention ^stem in partnership with the 
schools. 

Another example, when you all passed the Family Support Act 
and you superimposed a large jobs program, a welfare, employ- 
ment and training program, most States ran out and created a 
brand new welfare, emplcmnent, and training system. They basi- 
cally—you almost required that to Happen by saying, ''States, you 
have to have your 4-A agen^,'' that's the one that cuts the checks 
for the AFDC program, ^ou have to have them manage this pro- 
gram." 

Well, we didn't rive up. We didn't really think that was the right 
way of going at about setting up this program which the services 
should be, and the results should be the same thing, as we had for 
JTPA for Jobs Service, and for Perkins, it should be jobs and eco- 
nomic self-sufficient. 

So we didn't see where there was that much difference in what 
we wanted as results, so we fou|^t and we fought and we argued 
with HHS and, finally, we were able to construct a very uiteresting 
chain of flow of funds, but we succeeded in actually Duilding the 
same kind of linkage* 

In our State, and I think now in a couple of other States, the ac- 
tual job funds hits our 4-A agency, our welfare agency, and then 

foes directly to the agency that gives it out to the PICs. And the 
iCs are required to bring the local welfare folks in and to set up 
a collaborative team and to plan and administer joints a welfare 
employment and training prceram not separate and apart fVt>m all 
the other training programs that are ^ing on in that area: 

We're doing much the same thing in a lot of different program 
areas. The Department of Education and the Department of Labor 
are putting tc^ther a school-to-work transition effort. We're trying 
the same kina of concept there. That is the concept that we really 
have in Maiyland, ''Let's try and make an integrated system."^ 
That's the positive side* 

Now if you'd like I can share a couple of the horror stories with 
you of thmgs that we haven't been alble to deal with, and mostly 
these are things that come right back to Congress. The way Con- 
gress constructs the laws that mandate how tiiese programs are to 
be nm. To give an example, in the dislocated worker programs, Tm 
sure you've neard many horror stories. Ill share a couple with you. 

Two years ago we were constructing a program for a Baltimore 
steel company that decided it needed to close down almost com- 
pletely, I think they were going to maintain a skeleton crew. And 
they had two lines m that steel company, one produced ornamental 
steel and one produced rods. And we appliea for trade rea4iust- 
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ment and come to find out» sure enouc^» the company was eligible 
for the TRAu But only one of the lines was eligible for TRA. 

So to give you an example of what that meant, we had to go in 
and, either over the objections of the union, the State, and the com- 
pany» we had to go in and tell a group of employees in that com- 
pany who have worked there side by side, most of them for 20 
years, who live in the same neig^boThoods, many on the same 
streets, we had to tell them that some of them were elidble for 78 
weeks of training and unemployment compensations and the others 
were only eligible for 26 weeks and, mavfoe, we could find money 
out of our regular title III fimds to provide some level of other sup- 
port for them. 

Even more bizarre, we had a manufacturing plant in Howard 
County that closed, and because they had seniority bumping rights, 
it was a nonunion plant but they had seniority bumping rights, 
what happens is that the people that bump down and the people 
that they were to bump out were not trade approved because they 
were in a different line so we had the situation — the same situation 
again. 

And even though these people had lost their jobs and there was 
really no hope of getting a job back at that level, they were not eli- 

fible for the same kinds of services. And that's simply because the 
ifferent funding streams mandated that different services be pro- 
vided even though the goal was the same. I could go on and on and 
on. 

These are countless, countless examples of what States and local 
areas are forced to really contend with. And I disagree with some 
of the speakers that have sat here today and told you today that 
these programs aren't successful. 

Sure, there are bad programs out there and I think you read 
about them in the New York Times and the Washington Post, but 
the majority of these programs are doing what vou set them up to 
do and they're spending their dollars within the constraints that 
you set for them as well as they can. 

We have statistics, we have data, we have plentv of that to show 
that the majority of these programs are successful. The problem is 
they're too focused. They're too focused. Right now a person's prob- 
lems that we deal with doesn't just need one service. They need 
multiservices. 

So a program comes in and they say, **Well, I can only do X, Y, 
and Zy and you need a wide range of services," so therefore either 
you have to network, which is very costly and inconvenient or you 
basically only address a portion of that person and that family's 
roblem. And that's really the crux of the situation, is that we don't 

ave the flexibility, that the system is too confined. 

And it's not really— I'm not sure it's one of resources. We have 
$100 million, you were talking about resources at the Federal level, 
this doesn't include Pell grants, this doesn't include student loans. 
We have $100 million. All of our programs would say they're un- 
derfunded, but we as a board are not sure of that. 

Now I've been talking about the negative part. I'd like to actually 

five you some real simple recommendations on what needs to be 
one or what we'd like to see be done. 
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First, weVe really split, the private sector members of our board 
believe, ^ear it down, completelv dismantle it, put it back together 
again.^ That's one approach. The government members and my 
elected bosses think tiiat that comd be the biggest mistsdce we 
would ever make, because there really is a fear out in the States 
and local areas that if you ever really do get a handle on how much 
money is going into this, that youVe going to cut the hell out of it. 
And we don't want to see that, because we do not think in Uiis time 
that we have to build a world class work force, that we have 
enough resources to do the job. 

So obviously, once it's all consolidated it^s going to look like a lot 
of monev, the $25 billion that was banded aSbout here today, looks 
like and sounds like a lot of money. I would contend to you that 
it probably isn't enough money. But we're not willing formally to 
say it isn't. We think a lot more can be done. We know tiiat simply 
through consolidation of administration 10 to 15 percent more can 
be done. 

So what we would advise you to do before you dismantle the sys- 
tem, before you cut the funding for the system, is we would do sev- 
eral core kinds of things. The first thing we would do is, why don't 
you create a Federal human resource investment board like you've 
allowed States to do. You did that in the JTPA amendments 2 
years ago, some States are exercising that. I^s a lot of turf at State 
levels as to what-*why they do it and don't do it, but some States 
are actually doing it and it seems to be working well. 

Why don't you do that at the Federal level and also give them 
the authority. Give them the authority to cut through regulations, 
to waiver r^^lations, even perhaps, to waiver provisions of the law 
if they are blocking outcomes success. 

So that would be step 1, and I would not just have it— I know 
that we are dealing with the Department of Labor a lot They ask 
to talk to us because we're so close to them, also, Maryland works 
with welfare reform and a lot of things like that. We know that the 
Department of Labor is encouraging the President to consider such 
a board through Executive order. 

Obviously, we think that's a mod idea. We think it's a little bit 
too narrow, but we know the Department of Labor is talking to 
HHS about how they are going to really look at welfare reform, the 
employment and training portion of welfare reform. 

So we really feel that Department of Labor for sure is very, ver>' 
concerned about pulling down the barriers and integrating these 
programs. We know firsthand that they are. We just think that 
Congress needs to take the initiative on this one, because only Con- 
gress can really authorize a board to really waiver different kinds 
of provisions in law or regulations. 

And I would have that board be private sector. Members of Con- 
gress, and the agencies at the Federal level that are really nmning 
these programs. So you had the leaders, the proper leadership mix 
there that could realW cut throu|[h this kind of morass tliat we've 
stuck ourselves in and make decisions. 

But I'd do more than that, more than a board is just needed. 
What I'd also do is I'd have all these programs have to have some 
commonality. Why can't these programs have a core information 
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svstem? With technology the way it is today, there's no reason why 
there can't be a uniform set of terms and definitions. 

I think the papers that you've been getting from the NGA and 
from the State chair's associations probably amplify this better 
than Fm g^ing to do. but the bottom line is there s just no reason 
why a family isn't a family in DOL, in Education, and HHS. 

Those are — ^there's no reason why it doesn't mean the same 
thing. If you knew the amount of time that we spend training peo- 
ple in the different definitions when we have cross programs, if you 
knew the amount of time that we trv to spend correcting the er- 
rors, because we had three and four definitions of family and we're 
actually coursing l^ese people throu£^ the program, staff will make 
the errors, you'd be amazed and appalled just because how a sim- 
ple thing like that can cause problems. 

The second thing, run this system by results. Don't give us proc- 
ess rules and regulations that require us to figure out now to meet 
your process goals and not focus on the important thing, is what 
are they accomplishing? What are we doing? What are we really ac- 
complishing with people with these programs? 

Right now you look at the Jobs Program. JTPA back in 1983 
when it was passed really had the philosophy, look at the end re- 
sult, let States and local areas have some flexibility, but look at the 
end result, have very specific performance standards and then if 
States and local areas don't make them, come down and sanction 
them. Reward them if they make them, sanction them if they don't, 
financially. 

Look at the Jobs Program in 1986 when it was passed. They 
mention performance standards but the biggest thing is process, 
get that person in there 20 hours a week, record what they're in 
in 10 different ways, and look at process, process, process and num* 
bers of participations and things like that. Don't do that. 

What works here in Washington, what works in Mainland isn't 
going to work necessarily in North Carolina, isn't necessarily going 
to work in Delaware. States and, more importantly, local areas can 
make things work but they're going to look different. When you su- 
perimpose on us very specific process guidelines, you're basically 
costine the taxpayer more money. 

Look at results. By all means tell us who^ou want us to serve. 
By all means tell us what you think it should cost and give us veiy 
strict guidelines on what you e3q>ect as residts, not the high-Hying 
sounding goals that are usually in legislation. Uive us numerical or 
percentage goals of what the outcome should be, and then when we 
don't make it, don't give us the money the next year. 

Do things like that. I mean, that's what we think, our business 
people have been recommending that, and we have been tfying to 
do it for years* 

The last thing is standardize the fiscal and administrative proce- 
dures. It's a shambles when you look at it. I have a little chart in 
my program, in my actual testimony, a little chart that shows tiiat 
you're running the same identical program for poople that are in 
the dislocated worker EDWAA program, for people that are in jobs, 
the welfare work program, and people that are in JTPA. The same 
identical program, the same identical services. 
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That program has about 20 different kinds of classifications of 
cost and then it gets more bizarre* lliat program, depending on 
how. vou allocate the different staff, you can change how the cost 
would be. You have to be pretty much a fiscal genius--by the wav, 
I brought my fiscal genius here today, in case you have any tech- 
nical questions— you have to almost be a fiscal genius to be able 
to figure out how to group these funding sources. 

Most local areas are going to say, ''Itfs not worth it It's not worth 
it,** and that's wrong, because when you finally do get an int^ated 
program, it is better. It^s more cost effective and it^s better, ft also 
doesn't stigmatize any particular group in the integrated program. 

Thaf s my spiel for today, my soap dox. Fm coming ofr it. I got 
all revved up nearing all the things that you were hearing today 
and I said, ^I'm going to get up there and Tm going to say what 
for,** because usually when I come before a committee, they can line 
out my job, but I dont think you can probably do that yet. Thank 
you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Callahan follows:] 
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BACKGROUND ON THE MARYLAND WORK FORCE 
INVESTMENT BOARD (GWIB) 



The Board was originally created in 19S3 as the Governor's Employment and Training 
Council and acted as Maryland's Job Training Coordinating Council under the Job 
Training Partnership Acu (JTPA). Over the years, the Council evolved into the State's 
primary group focusing on all human resource development policy issues. To reflect 
this change, the Council was renamed the Wotk Force Investment Board in 1992 with 
the responsibility of overseeing tfie State's growing human resource development 
system. In 1993» an act was passed by the State that implemented a federal option of 
making the Board the sole human resource investment council for all federal programs 
that provide woric force development resources to the State. 

The 1993 Act merged the State Council on Vocational-Technical Education and the 
State Advisory Committee for Adult and Community Services with the Governor's 
Work Force hivestment Board. The purpose of the change was to provide a more 
coherent coordinated^ and efficient mechanism for the development of integrated 
education and training policies and zuidelines . 



The Board consists of up to fotty members appointed by the Governor. Members are 
leaders from the business community, key members of the Governor's cabinet,, the 
legislature, education, organized labor and community based organizations. 



The role of the Board is to provide the State with a mechanism to develop plans and 
policies aimed at maximizing the potential of the existing and future work force. This 
role includes acting as facilitator, initiator and advocate for: 

• Interagency coordination; 

• Initiatives that cross the boundaries of agencies and levels of government; and 

• Consideration of resource utilization to obtain maximum effectiveness. 



The Board has the following operational goals: 

• To assist the State in maximizing the potential of its work force to inciease 
economic self-sufUciency and to help Maiyland employers obtain and retain a 
world class work force; 

• To assist the State in creating t seamless delivery system encompassing 
employability development, education and social services systems; and 

• To assist the Sute in maximizing effectiveness and assuring accountability for 
results. 



THE MEMBERSHIP 



THE ROLE 



THE GOALS 
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THE ORGANIZATION 

The Board has an iiidq;>endent staff and live committees: 

• The Executive Committee 

• The Youth Education Committee 

• The Existing Worker Committee 

• The Adult Education Committee 

• The Adult Policy Committee 

SUMMARY OF THE BOARD'S EFFORTS TO BUILD A 
COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
SYSTEM IN MARYLAND 

The GWIB has worked to help the Sute create a coordinated and integrated human 
resource investment system. One of the core principles that the Board holds is that an 
integrated system is needed to provide the most cost efficient and effective service to 
both employers and job seekers. 

The employment and training syston that has been created by the federal government 
is little more than a collection of programs developed various congressional 
committees in response to particular needs of specific groups of people. They are 
programs that provide a wide array of similar, often identical services, to increasingly 
overlapping groups of people. They are programs dut for the most part go about their 
jobs in a totally independent fashion, resulting in a fragmented response to the 
interrelated needs of the people who need human resource development services. The 
core of federal programs that fall into this categoiy are: 

• The Job Training Partnership Act 

• The Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act 

• The Adult Education Act 

• The Family Su(^ Act (JOBS Title) 

• The Economic Dislocalioa and Worker Adjustment Assistance Act 

• The Trade Adjustment Assistance Act 

• Nordi American Free Trade Act 

• The Wagner-Peyse Act 

• The Vocational Rehabilitation Act 

• The Food Stamps^ Employment and Training Programs 

• The Refugee Assistance Act 

• Stewart McKinney Homeless Assistance Act 

• Title V of the Older Americans Act 

• The Clean Air Act 

• The National Defense AudKMization Act 

Individually, diese program typically arc not funded at die levels needed to adequately 
respond to die goals that Cot^pcM let for thent But collectively, in Maiyland, tfiis 
core set of programs spends nearty $100 million a year. Because each of Aem is 
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governed by difTerent laws and regulations, they each have different administrative 
requirements which dictate that they be operated separately. The Board estimates that 
this duplicative administrative structure eats up at least 5% of additional funds and 
maybe as much as 10%. Based on current cost averages^ in Maryland alone this 
duplication translates to perhaps as many as two thousand people each year that need 
help, should be getting help, but do not get services because the money is spent on 
required and redundant administrative functions. While the Board has not considered 
the potential for cost efficiencies at the direct service level if these programs were 
combined into some rational system, it is logical to assume that the potential for cost 
savings is even greater at the direct service level. 

In Maryland the Governor, his staff and the Board endeavors to superimpose a rational 
framework fcr all of these efforts. While we are not able to cut down on the required 
administrative duplication, we have had limited success at the direct service level. One 
example is that with the passage of the Family Support Act, most States interpreted 
Congressional intent to establish a new welfare employment and training system. In 
Maryland we resisted that interpretation and af^er many "discussions" with the federal 
Health and Human Services officials we convinced them to allow us to use the existing 
JTPA Private Industry Council (PICs) employment and training system to implement 
the JOBS program. 

Another example of how we are working to bring the efforts together can be seen in 
the new school-to-work transition initiative that the Departments of Labor and 
Education are now fostering. In Maryland, we have established local planning teams 
for this effort using the PICs as the facilitators for the effort. We will be providing 
PICs with a part of die federal funds that we obtain for planning this efifort and making 
them responsible for bringing all the partners to the table to address this critical issue. 

State efforts to bring these programs together a$ a system and make the services be 
one, integrated, rational employment and training system are needed and do produce 
results. But state efforts alone can only achieve limited results as long as the programs 
are ordained at the federal level to be independent and separate. 



The Board is always fmding examples of how the current set of programs often cause 
irrational situations to develop. Some examples are: 

• Different Benefits For CihWorktrs 

Several years ago a local Baltimore company notified the State that it would be closing 
down two of its operations. Both operations were at the same plant and both were 
being closed because they were no longer profitable. But two different products were 
produced. Over the objections of the State, the company and the union, one of the 
product lines was deemed to be impacted by foreign trade and the other was not What 
this meant for the workers was that some were entitled to Trade Act benefits while the 
others were not. In effect, this meant that the workers deemed to be impacted by trade 
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had the ability to obuin retraining services and unemployment compensation for up to 
a year beyond the normal conclusion of unemployment benefits. Try explaining to 
workers from the same plant, many who live next to each other, all who belong to the 
same union that some are eligible for 78 weeks of compensation and training while the 
others can only count on 26 weeks of compensation and will only get training if the 
State and local area have sufficient funds in the regular dislocated worker program to 
pay for it., 

• The Rippie Effect 

As indicated in the furst example, the hodge podge of dislocated worker programs 
results in inequitable services and imdue administrative cost Another example of this 
happened in Maryland at a major manufacmring plant ?n Howard County. Several 
years ago the plant annoimced is was discontinuing manufacturing ovens because of 
foreign competition. They would be reducing the workforce by 800 workers. Many of 
the workers who were in the line that produced the ovens were able to use company 
seniority rights to bump workers at the same plant who worked on other lines. 

The oven line workers were certified for Trade Act. This meant that they were eligible 
for 78 weeks of Unemployment Benefits while in training and they were eligible for 
more expensive training since it could be funded out of Trade which has no cost 
guidelines on training cost. The workers from other lines that were bumped out their 
jobs by the more senior oven line workers were only eligible for 26 weeks of 
Unemployment Benefits. Their training options were more limited because the only 
funds available to them for training were limited JTPA Title III dollars which had been 
allocated to the Sute and which the State needed to place cost guidelines upon in order 
to ensure the funds would help as many people as possible. 

But not only are were the workers treated differently, the fact that two funding streams 
were used for the program required two administrative and reporting structures be 
maintained. Separate programmatic and fiscal systems had to established and 
maintained for the two programs, resulting in substantial additioiul administrative cost. 

• When ha Dollar Not a Dollar? 

Another example of the irrational situations we create deals with the morass of 
regulations dealing with how we count money that people obtain while in a training 

^ program. The various job training programs typically provide money to people in 
training but each treats income support differently. The federal JOBS program will 
allow income support only if it is for '^training related expenses** i.e. transportation, 
tools. The federal JTPA allows supportive services to cover any *'reasoruble expense 

> required for participation in the training program**. For example, we have had a 
situation where an unemployed person's utilities have been turned off because of an 
overdue bill and this was preventing them from participating in training. Because the 
person was actively working widi their JTPA counselor, they got a support payment to 
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cover the bill. JTPA does not consider this income so it has no impact on a person*s 
JTPA eligibility. But this person was also obtaining AFDC benefits. Since the utility 
payment was not a training related expense, for AFDC the payment was considered 
income and it caused the person to have enough income to be declared ineligible for 
AFDC (and other related needs based payments). While this situation was ultimately 
resolved without harm to the person or their family it took special intervention to 
accomplish this. Simply by taking this support fi-om JTPA the person risked losing 
their family's AFDC eligibility and income support. 

Another example of JTPA and AFDC incompatibility has arisen when the JTPA 
programs help people get jobs by assisting them with transportation. We have had 
situations where the person's vehicle is not running. In many rural areas of Maiyland, 
if your vehicle does not work, you do not work. If the vehicle was repaired they could 
obtain employment services or take training and ultimately become employed. If the 
JTPA program pays for the vehicle repair and the value of the repaired vehicle is 
judged by the AFDC folks to over $1500, the person would lose their AFDC eligibility 
and needed income support. This is certainly a disincentive to get help. 

The last example of how we treat money differently in the different programs is an 
example of "disregarded income". People that arc fortunate enough to obtain public 
housing are able to have earnings from wages from a training program (like work 
experience) "disregarded" (not counted) if the program is funded directly by HUD or 
by a JTPA program sponsor. That same person, if they are in an identical or similar 
work experience program but it is funded from JOBS will not be able to have these 
earnings disregarded. The net result is that the person in the JOBS funded activity 
would be socked with a substan^:al rent increase by HUD for participating in the JOBS 
program. This can (and has) resuU in people living side-by-side in public housing and 
engaged in the same type of training activity being treated very differently. 

« The Boondoggle of Integration 

The different job training laws and regulations require that costs from the same 
training program, providing identical services to people, be classified and accounted 
for differently. This adds to the time and cost of tracking these efforts and creates an 
administrative nightmare that is a real barrier to program integration. The following 
example epitomizes this, hi Maryland we encourage our PICs to operate co-funded 
programs. By jointly funding specific programs, we make them available to a wider 
range of people and we spread the program cost while ensuring that people are not 
being sent to a training slot just because one has been purchased and will go unfilled if 
a body is not forced into it. 

We have had an example of a remedial education program which also provides career 
counseling, financial counseling, and payments to the participants for transportation. 
People fi:om three different funding sources were enrolled in this program. The 
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funding sources were JTPA Title IIA, JTPA Title III, and JOBS. The following table 
shows how the cost must be tracked and reported for each of the funding sources. 



Activity 

Intake 

Eligibility 

Determination 



JTPA Title HA 
Cost Category 

and Training Related 



Assessment and 
Other Case 
Management 



Direct Training 



Financial 
Counseling 



Training Related 
Career Counseling Direct Training 



Transportation 
Payment 

Program Admin. 

Remedial 
Education 



Training Related 

Admin. Cost 
Direct Training 



JTPA Title III JOBS Cost 
Cost Category Category 

Basic Re- 60/40 Enhanced 



adjustment 
Basic 

Readjustment 
Basic 

Readjustment 
Basic 

Readjustment 
Basic 

Readjustment 
Admin. Cost 
Retraining 



Match Training 

60/40 Enhanced 
Match Training 

60/40 Enhanced 
Match Training 

60/40 Enhanced 
Match Training 

50/50 Match 
Support 

50/50 Match 

60/40 Enhanced 
Match Training 



Keep in mind, this is the same training program but the three different federal fund 
sources have very different ways of cataloging the cost for the same activities. Even 
within one program - JTPA -- the cost categories differ because the title is different! 
The situation is made more complicated by additional requirements that Hit laws or 
regulations impose. JOBS requires that all expenditures also be classified by 
component cost. So all cost must be tracked at least two ways in JOBS. Within JTPA 
there are different allowable administrative expenditure percentages making it harder 
to cost pool. Also, closely related activities have to be classed differently depending 

^ upon what stage of the program they are delivered. If you are intaking a client in 
JTPA, counseling is a •'Training Related** cost, once you begin assessing them 
counseling is a **Direct Training** cost. Making this distinction and tracking it is 
extremely burdensome. In the program represented by the table above the JOBS 

f administrative cost would be reimbursed at a 50-50 rate. But if the person is a full 
time JOBS administrator, his/her personnel cost are reimbursed at the enhanced rate 
(60/40) but their non-personnel cost are reimbursed at the 50-50 rate. If the JOBS 
administrative cost are part of a training component, then the total cost could be 
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reimbursed tt the enhanced rate. Try to keep that straight!! We have created a system 
where if we try to integrate and combine services more and more resources are 
expended on accounting and documentation and less are spent on services to people. 

PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS 

While there is strong sentiment from the business community for a total rebuilding of 
the system from the ground up, for a number of reasons* this may not be either 
possible or feasible. Reality dictates that every effort be ma<k to work with die 
existing collection of programs to form them into a rational, cost*e£rective» accountable 
human resource investment system. To accomplish this, the legal and institutional 
barriers that have provided reasons for keeping diese programs apart must be brought 
down. To that end, the Board strongly recommends that Congress and the federal 
government take the following action regarding these programs: 

1. Develop and require all programs to use a core information system with uniform 
terms and definitions. This core system should at a minimum capture basic 
demographic information, record services provided, and report outcomes obtained. 
The system should be set up so that all programs share information and can 
eliminate duplicative data collection. In Attachment A a list of terms has been 
provided that represents common terms that could be stsuidardized. 

2. Develop a complementaiy set of results-oriented performance standards that lead to 
long term self-sufficiency for all the programs in the system and then use these 
outcome measures to manage the programs. 

3. Standardize the fiscal and administrative procedures and cost categories that 
currently apply to the programs. By doing this, a level playing field can be created 
that will facilitate program integration. Attachment B provides some specific 
examples of fiscal procedures that present barriers to integrated operations. 

4. Require each state to construct a single, integrated human resource investment plan 
that establishes goals, objectives, and outcome expectations for each of the 
programs involved. 

SYSTEM RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Board also advocates a change to the core federal system. If we are to maintain 
different laws that specify different target groups (and we suspect that this will not 
change) then there is a real need for establishing groups at the federal, state, and local 
levels to take a leadership role in bringing the programs together as a system. To this 
end, the following recommendations are strongly endorsed: 

♦ Estab^^sh a Federal Human Resource hivestment Board. This board should have a 
majority of members from the private sector, and should include the majority and 
minority leadership of the House and Senate along with representatives from the 
applicable federal agencies that administer workforce investment programs. The 
board should be vested with the authority to: 
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• grant waivers to provisions of existing law and regulations to facilitate program 
integration and experimentation; 

• coordinate outcome measures established by the various federal agencies; 

• monitor and correct is necessary federal administrative actions that are barriers 
to integrated program activities; and 

• work with the National Commission to provide a streamlined, consolidated, and 
coordinated policy approach for all work force investment programs. 

• Provide financial incentives to states to establish State Human Resource Investment 
Councils to replace all existing councils and boards required under these federal 
statutes. 

• Encourage local jurisdictions to establish Human Resource Investment Boards to 
oversee all programs at the local level and be vested with the authority to approve 
or disapprove local plans for federal funds. 

The GWIB believes that change to our existing system is critically needed if we are to 
create a world class workforce. The changes outlined will provide an opportunity for 
states and local jurisdictions to move aggressively to pull the existing programs 
together into one system that can address the needs we face, be accountable, and make 
the greatest use of the available resources. 
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ATTACHMENT A 

SELECTED TERMS TO BE CONSIDERED FOR STANDARDIZATION 

It Is understood that the standardization of ttt the terms listed below may not be feasible initially. 
Immediate work on common definitions ahould focus on those terms that affect eligibility 
detennlnation. 



Adult 

Allowable support services 

Applicant 

Assessment 

At risk 

At-risk youth 

Barrier to employment 

Basic employability skills 

Basic academic skills 

Case closure 

Case management 

Characteristics 

Citizenship 

Clients 

Competencies 
Completer 
Confidentiality 
Coordination 
Core demographic 
Counseling 
Dependent 
Disallowed income 



Dislocated worker 
Displaced homemaker 
Economically disadvantaged 
Educational placement 
Educationally disadvantaged 
Emancipated youth 
Employability developnoent plan 
Employable 
Employed 
Enrollment 
Entered employment 
Exemplary programs 
Family 

Family income 
Fcltdw-up 
Foster child 
Gross wages 
Handicapped 

Holding status/period of known activity 

Homeless 

Income disregard 

Individual 
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Job ready 


Public assistance 


Job retention 


Race/ethnic group 


Job development 


Recently separated veteran 


Job placement 


Recidivism 


Limited English proficiency 


Resources/assets 


Limited work experience 


Resources on order 


Literacy 


Retention 


Long-term unemployed 


School dropout 


Long-term welfare recipient 


Seasonal farmworker 


Migrant fkrmworker 


Student 


Migrant food processing worker 


Subsidized job 


Needt*based payments 


Substance abuse 


Not in tabor force 


Suitable employment 


Obligated funds 


Teenage parent 


Obtained employment 


Termination 


Offender 


Underemployed 


Older worker 


Unemployed individual 


On*tbe-job (raining 


Unsubsidized job 


Ownership of resources 


Veteran 


Participant 


Vte(nam*era veteran 


Peffbrmance measurement/standard 


Work experience 


Persona] management skills 


Youth 


Personal income 


Youth AFDC recipient 


Placed in unsubsidized empto>'ment 




Potential dropout 
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ATTACHMENT B 
FISCAL BARRIERS 



<^oit Cit€tQr lM 

Cost ate£orie$ vajy dramaticilly from program lo program, making ii diflRcuIl to manittc 
programs ftinda by multiple wurcti For txample, JOBS requires each dollarjpent to be 
tdentiiied vnth ten or eleven program activities and two difTerent matching rates. JTPA has three 
specific cost categories: administration direct training services^ and traininft-related and 
Mpportivc serviced Support and administration are denned dlfTerently in HPA and JOBS. 
^WAA has some simHar, but some diflTerenl. cost aiegories: administration, support leivices 
and necds-relited payments^ retraining, basic adjustment, and wpid response. The Aduh 
Eduatlon Ad requires state and local matching. A£A state administrative expenses include all 
management and supervisor expenditures and expenditures for state advisory councils.^ At the 
local level. 9$ percent of the grant most be spent on adult education instiyctionaJ activities. The 
remaining ftinds may be useJ for local administrative costs, including planning, admimstratio^ 
evaluation, personnel development, and coordination. Other AEA cost ute^ories at the state 
level include programs in puolic housing, special prefects, and teacher instaiction. Instructional 
programs Incuide loal expenditures for client training. The vocational education legislation has 
categories for state administration, state leadership, sex equity, offenders, and single parents and 
displaced homemakers. 



Coit Limitatio ns 

Cost limitations now are defined differently across programs. For example, JTPA Title if A md 
lie allow up to 20 percent to be spent on administration, and no less than 50 percent on direct 
training. Afteinatively, JOBS does not have cost limitations, except as they impact on matching 
rates; JOBS does have minimum cost levels for target groups. EDWAA has three cost 
limitations. First, SO percent of annual SSA expenditures must be on retraining services. Second, 
end'oAyear administrative expenditures are not to exceed IS percem of total program year 
expenditures. Finally, there is a cap of 2S percent for support services and needs-related 
payments at the state and substate level. As of July 1, 1991, there was a 5 percent cap on state 
administrative expenses under the Adult Education Act. Local administrative costs are equal to S 
percent, but this amount is subject to negotiations with the state education department. Funds for 
the A£A*s state-level special demonstration projects and teacher training programs currently are 
pegged at not less than 15 percent of the state grant; of this, two-thirds must be spent on training. 
AEA also contains a 10 percent Mtaside for institutionalized aduhs and allows the state to 
determine the setaside for public housing authority projgrams. The Perkins legislation allows 5 
percent or $250,000 for state administration, whichever is higher, of this amount $60,000 must be 
spent for sex e^quity administration. The federal ftinds also must be matched dollar for dollar with 
state finds. Both the ^A and Perkins legislation also reauire "maintenance of effort* at the state 
and local !eve*s States and local agencies must match or exceed their expenditures in the 
previous year. 
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Futtjfi Qbltgated und Car r\Qver Provlitont 

CufTently, progrtms have different ctn^ovcr provisions. For example, JOBS does not allow any 
funds to be carried over to the next fiscal year, but does allow for oSligated fbnds to be liouidateo 
durint the twelve months following the end ofthe fiscal year. The JTFA program year is different 
than Ine JOBS fiscal year. JTPA gives two additional years to obligate allowable carryovers of up 
to 15 percent offlinds allocated in a specific fiscal year. EDWAA attowi only a 20 percent 
canvover ofthe state allotment from one year to the next. Both the Adult Education Act and th« 
Ctrf Perkins Vocational Education and Applied Technology Act are forward^flinded because 
Khod budaets are prepared about a year in advance. Therefore, funds under A£A and Perkins 
can be earned over for twenty*seven months.. If not expended in (his time, funds revert to the 
fede^ government. 
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Mr. Petehson. Tm not sure we have the power to accomplish 
much of anything on this committee, but we illuminate some 
things. Well, we appreciate all of your testimony. And I want to 
say, Mr. Callahan, I agree with you. But how I get my colleagues 
to change the way they've been doing things for 40 years Tm not 
exactly sure. Because they all seem to come back to that process. 
Most of them have never run a business or have never had to deal 
with this kind of stuff. That's the problem. 

How we change that, I don't know, other than next year there 
will probably be 100 new people again so maybe eventually some* ► 
thing will change. 

There are a few of us on this side of the table that are just as 
frustrated about this as you are. I guess I go back to this — ^if you 
were here when I was questioning the first panel— how do we get 7 
there. I clearly don't— I mean at this point Tm not sure exactly how 
we get there. It is encouraging, I guess, if this is actually happen- 
ing, that Labor is interested in setting up some kind of a mard. 

My guess would be if you tried to do that you would have resist- 
ance from Congress. They would be the ones that would screw it 
up, probably. Iriey wouldn't want to give up this power, or give 
somebody the authority to actually do somethmg. 

Mr. Callahan. Mr. Chairman, co-opt Congress, put the leader- 
ship of Congress on that board. Obviously the President wouldn't 
want to do that and maybe Congress wouldn't want to do that ei- 
ther, but I mean that's 

Mr. Peterson. That's what's happening at the State level. You 
have State legislative people. 

Mr. Callahan. Thars exactly richt. 

Mr. Peterson. I think that makes a lot of sense. I don't know 
if it's ever been done around here— not that I'm aware of. Generally 
it's— when they do something like that I think it's some kind of 
commission that can't do anything anyway. So, they just meet and 
type up a report. 

I'm not sure they've ever had to actual^ do anything, accomplish 
anything, actually nm something, which is what this would be; 
rimt? 

Mr. Callahan. Exactly. 

Mr. Peterson. It's an interesting idea. 

Mr. Callahan. It's not really running it as much as it's the 

whole policy ^ 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, setting the polipy. 
Mr. Callahan. A board of directors. 

Mr. PETERSON. Ric^t But you're going to have all these dif- 
ferent—these committees are eoing to object to that. We can't even \ 
get committees to meet together, to agree to have a hearing to- 
gether because the staff is afraid that-K>ne staff is afraid the other 
staff is eoing to get some kind of credit or whatever* 

Mr. NEW, Mr, Chairman, let me suggest that the report that the 
GAO has done, and the work that they're doing, is an excellent 
nrst step. 

One thing that needs to be inteijected, though, as a statement, 
as it moves forward and the discussion begins to center around 
consolidation of programs^ that is the need for pooling funding 
streams together mto a single ftmding stream of some type. Always 
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be vigilant and ask the question: Did you change the nature of the 
prescriptive operation of the program? 

An administrative solution of puttinjg; them all under one roof 
does not break it down. So, as those discussions come up ask the 
question: Have we really changed or opened up these programs so 
that they can flow laterally in terms of service to individuals? 

That's one thing that I would suggest 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Callahan, in doing this, the resistance that 
vou encountered— at the State level how did the agencies, the 
^ boards and the bureaucrat in the legislature react when you did 
this? 

Mr. Callahan. At the State level itself it was fairly harmonious 
because we have a boss that says, '^If you do it you do it." 
^ It was really at the local level that you found— wd the other 

boards— you actually found that there was real resistance. In fact, 
the first time that we tried to formalize this through our own State 
legislature it went down in a veiy large defeat It was the second 
year that we were able to accomphsh and put it in statute. 

The bottom line is that we were able to accomplish what little 
we have accomplished by bringing in all the stake holders and al* 
lowing them to have a vested role and to allow them to feel as 
though they are equal partners with this. At times they're really 
not because of the way the resources are allotted but, I mean, we 
give them a voice in it and a say in it and we listen to them. 

So, the bottom line is it's not perfect Anytime that you're going 
with entrenched bureaucracies that really see their mission veiy 
narrowly it^s veiy difficult to change that mind set. 

The bottom line is I think we are working to change that mind 
set. I think that a lot of times when we back out we allow the — 
we tiy and encourage the private industiy counsels in our State to 
do the same thing that we do at the State level. That's where we 
have more success. Not all of our private industiy counsels are 
great. There are a few that are very good. The ones that are good 
are able to bring those local leaders together, do the kind of head 
butting that we do at the State level and really come up with bet- 
ter programs. They circumvent us and circumvent the Federal r^- 
ulations and come up with better programs that work better for the 
people. 

. Mr. Peterson. How about the advocates and interest groups, 

how much resistance do vou get from tiiose? 

Mr. Callahan. The advocates and interest groups for this initia- 
tive were really silent. I don't think they understood whether it 

^ would benefit ttiem or not benefit them. I mean, organized labor 
was veiy much a proponent for this because we work veiy close 
with organized labor. They really thought that this was a good idea 
because they saw it as an avenue to be able to access more policy 
decisions for a wider array of programs. 

The other advocates, like the welfare advocates and our homeless 
advocates, they didn't really understand that this could have either 
negative or positive responses for them. So, they were silent when 
we were doing this. I mink now they're veiy much on board. We 
actually have them come to us and ask us to help champion them 
like the child care advocates are trying to get us to champion their 
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cause to get more working poor child care money because they see 
it as a — it is reall:^an economic self-sufficiency issue. 

Mr. Peterson. Kifi^t Mr. New» you were talldng about— or mak* 
inf arguments against both a^ainistrative and programmatic 
micromanagement 1^ us, which I think I agree with. 

But Fm also — used to audit a little bit governments— if we give 
the States total flexibility Fm not so sure we're going to be able to 
tell what youVe doing out there. And we could end up having SO 
different deals that we don't have any better handle on than we 
have today on what's happening. And some States aren't going to ^ 
do a very good job, probably. I think that's to some extent why 
you're getting tms micromanagement and you're getting this kind 
of approach. 

What do you think about that? ^ 

Mr. New. Mr. Chairman, Fm not proposing in any sense that we 
take away the limitations that are standard practices that would 
be expected in terms of prudent and proper administration of a 
governmental or nongovernmental agency. 

The operation and philosophy that we've taken in North Carolina 
concerning JTPA spe«dfically, and most of the other programs, is 
one that has been endorsed by the treasurer, the Governor, and the 
State auditor, all of which are independently elected in our State, 
is that audits would be done based upon the generally accepted 
standards that have been established for single audit. 

And we have an excellent fiscal control system that oversees 
that. Fm not suggesting in any way, whether it's Federal or State, 
that those types of 

Mr. Peterson. Fm not so sure that the information that we get 
back is understandable to the average folks to be able to tell 
whether you're accomplishing anything or not. 

I mean the Single Audit Act accomplished at least keeping the 
auditors out of your office all year long. But I'm not so sure that 
it gives you a very good imderstandine of what you're accomplish- 
ing. We nave no idea what the Federal agencies in Washington are 
accomplishing. We don't have an accounting system in any of them. 

At least we've got more at your level than we have here. But we 
have that problem all through government. We really don't have a 
system to measure results. 

Mr. New. Ri^t. ^ 

Mr. Peterson. We have mostly a budget-driven system, pro- 
grammatic—I think that's to some extent why we get these kinds 
of directives out of Congress because nobody Imows what else to do. 

Mr. New. That's exactly what I'm suggesting in terms of outcome f 
measures. We judge the performance of the service delivery areas 
out of our office and are building systems within our States to be 
able to look at other programs and judge how well they are serving 
people. 

In terms of those outcomes, the 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, but your auditors aren't trained for that. 

Mr. New. No, the single audit 

Mr. Peterson. They don't have a clue what that's about. 
Mr. New. The single audit system in terms of fiscal and program 
compliance is to tell us that that agency can manage bodi the 
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money we're giving them and the programs that we're asking 
them 

Mr. Peterson. I would suggest most auditors don't have the abil- 
ity to tell you whether you can handle the program or not. They 
don't know enou|^ about it 
Mr. New. I certainty can't dd^te that with you. 
Mr. Callahan. Let me give you an example of what you could 
do with not that much cost probablv no aaditional cost— we de- 
cided that--just the same thmg youTe saying, how do we know 
i that these programs are really doing anyuiing. So, what we are 
doing is we used— every State has an unemployment insurance 
data base that records people— individual people that are earning 
money. If the State wants to, they can tap into the other States 
9 around them. 

So, to find out in our welfare proeram are we having any real 
impact wiUi our JOBS monev with these people in long term— be- 
cause the goal there should Be, you know, earnings and long*term 
job retention. We decided we would set up a system using our UI 
data base which is real cheap, because it s already there, and we 
would track people through, and a control group throu|jh the sys- 
tem to find out IS there anv difference in eaminn ana retention. 

The ^sadvantage is it's always 6 months behind but the bottom 
line is, over time our State can tell which of our areas are having 
success with that proeram in those two measures. 

So, there is a lot of things you could do. You could even legislate 
that you will have a cost parameter for all of these programs and 
that could be your goal. 

Mr. Peterson. I understand what you can do. What Tm having 
a hard time understandiM: is how to make this happen knowing 
the mind set of auditors, tor example, and how long it took us to 
get them to even understand the Single Audit Act. 

I'm just kind of wondering out loud about this. You're on the 
ridit track. Fm just trying to figure out how to get there. There are 
a Tot of other problems I tnink. 
Do you think vour i^stem is ^ing to solve all these problems? 
Mr. MiNOTT. No, just a part of it. 

Mr. Peterson. You're more on the process end of things too, I 
think, kind of You're going to help simplify everything. But it 
doesn't get at some of the basic underlying trouble with the system. 
Mr. MiNOTT. Not at all. 

Mr. Peterson. You're just trying to make some more sense out 
of the maze that^s there for people. 
Mr. MiNOTT. Yes, for our customers and our case workers. 
Mr. Peterson. But you would acpf^e that it doesn't get at some 
of the fundamental problems that nave been caused by setting all 
this up. 

Mr. Clarkin. One of the problems as I see it— when Representa- 
tive Carper became Governor of Delaware he put together a com- 
mission to study the organization of the government in Delaware 
and how we're serving the needs of our citizens. One of the rec- 
ommendations was that the Department of Labor and our economic 
development office, which is the Delaware Development Office, 
should work closer together. And what some of us— what some peo- 
pie saw was merging the two together, just putting them together 
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and they would work together; what others look at is identifying 
functions that are across both agencies* We both do contracting so 
why don't we have individuals that do contractine. We have people 
that do monitoring. We have people that are fiscal. We have people 
that do management information systems. 

Why not take individuals that are experts in that area and let 
them provide services to both of the departments according to func- 
tion. 

Mr. Peterson. That's prAably how the GSA started. 

Mr. MmoTT. What I would like to see is to see some of the legis- ^ 
lation — ^would be to give us performance standards, to go across 
programs. Give us fimding streams to go across programs. Give us 
MIS systems and definitions to go across programs. ' 

You can be prescriptive in those areas. Then let us design the " 
programs to take care of ihe needs of the citizens of lower Dela- 
ware, urban Delaware, Maryland, California, North Dakota, Ha- 
waii, wherever, and have you get back from us data that is na- 
tional, that you can compare because you're going to set broad defi- 
nitions, functional definitions, functional audits. 

Then you can (compare apples to apples. And then we will know 
what you want us to do, we will know how you want us to report 
it, we will know what the fiscal rules are. And then we will get to- 

S ether through our human resource investment councils, our State 
ob Training Coordinating Councils, whatever, and we will design 
local programs to take care of local problems within your frame- 
work. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I think that's where we want to go. How we 
get there is, again, the question. As we've said, this is probably 
oing to be the first of a number of hearings that we're going to 
ave in this area. 

I was talking to Chris ShiQrs on the way over to vote and we are 
going to try between him and me and Mr. Zeliff and any others in 
uiis new group that the administration is forming— maybe it's time 
that we figure out some way to put a focus on this. We've decided 
that the three of us and whoever else on this committee who wants 
to do it are going to tiy to make that happen and see if we can 
get the attention of the other committees. That's what it's eoing to 
take, it's going to take some kind of effort to bust throu^ sal of 
this stuff. . 

I think itfs time we try to do it. It's not going to be enough just 
to consolidate six programs in Labor. So, if you're interested in 
beine involved in that process I thii^ you would be good resource 
people; if you're willing to do that Well be having more hearings. f 
If you are interested, let my staff know and well keep you apprised 
of whatfs eoing on and meetings that we have. We appreciate you 
coming today. 

Does anybodv have any last burning things that they didn't get 
off their chestsr We appreciate your coming and we hope to see you 
again. We stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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